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For the Companion. 


DAN COLBY’S REVENGE ; 


A Tale of Seventy Years Ago. 
By the Author of ‘‘Dollikins and the Miser." 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. II. 


Dan, on account of the fever in the mare's 
knees, did not start for home the next day until 
afternoon. The darkness had fallen when, tired 
and troubled, he reached the gate of the Dutton 
farm. 

The poor mare had limped so badly all the way 
from town that he had lacked the heart 
to add his own weight to her trouble. 
She seemed to appreciate this kindness, 
for now and then, as they walked on, 
she rubbed her nose gently against his 
arm. 

It seemed to Dan a very long time 
ago that he had passed out the gate, 
yet it had been only on the morning of 
the preceding day. 

“Don't limp any more than you 
can help, Dolly,” he murmured in her 
ear, after he had closed the gate be- 
hind them. 

The barn-door was opened and a 


é . . . . . 
swiftly over his white face, and he whispered, in a 


bitter tone: ‘In my soul.” 

“It's old Dutton’s soul that’s hurt, if I aint lost 
my guess,”’ said Sarah Ann. “I guess you aint 
damaged beyond your bones.” 

But his answer went deeper into the mind of 
Miss Louisa. 

The next day Sarah Ann came into his room 
with a bowl of chicken broth. 

‘‘Now, do eat it,’’ she said, coaxingly. ‘You 
know jest as well as Ido that you aint going to | 
get strength tuining to thet wall and eating noth- | 
ing, but hating him. Turn right round here and | 
eat, ‘cause the time’s got ter come when you'll | 





lighted lantern stood upon the floor. 

He was evidently expected. He led 
the mare in, and took off the saddle 
and bridle in haste; for, much as he 
dreaded meeting his master, he feared 
more the silence of the barn, and an 
instinctive feeling possessed him that 
he had better get out of it as soon as 
possible. 

The doctor had returned that morn- 
ing, and he knew the parson’s wife 
was out of danger. Had not Dolly 
saved her? Had he not done just as 
his master would have bidden him to 
do if he had been at home? Was he 
to blame for the accident? Had he 
not tried with all his strength to make 
the mare walk down the hill ? 

“True,”’ answered his conscience to 
every question. Yet it was with trem- 
bling hands that he hung up the 
saddle and bridle, and a cold dew of 
terror dampened his brow as he took 
up the lantern to go to the house. 

“If he strikes me, I will kill him!” 
he murmured; and at the same mo- 





could get everybody down on Dutton now if you | 
hadn’t gone and ruined the mare. Adam was 
here this morning and I told him you couldn't 
move in your bed, and he says, ‘I would't lay no 
blame on Mr. Dutton if he’d a’most killed him. 
I believe I would nigh about done it if he had 
ruined a mare for me worth as much as that 
one.’ 

“Then says I, ‘That’s all you know about it, 
Adam Baker. When Dan got his beating, says 
I, ‘old Dutton didn’t know the mare was hurt; 
he jest pounded that boy because he let the clock 
run down.’ 

«Land! says he, ‘vou don't say so!” 





to drive her to the village. On the way she said, 
kindly, ‘*Tell me, Dan, what is it that you are 
brooding over ?”” 

She thought he had not heard the question, and 
was about to repeat it, when he replied, in a sup- 
pressed voice, the one word, ‘*Revenge!"’ 

*“O Dan,” she exclaimed, ‘“‘you would not strike 
him! Why, he is almost an old man.”’ 

“Strike him !’’ he returned, in a scornful tone, 
‘“T am not so low as that if he did bring me up. 
Don't you worry, Miss Loizy, I'll leave no mark 
on him as he did on me.”’ 

“Dan Colby, stop where you are!’’ She laid 
her firm hand upon his arm; for a moment the 
influence of her strong, well-balanced 
mind seemed to rule him, and put to 
shame, almost to flight, the revengeful 
thoughts that had slowly evolved from 
the bitterness which he had fostered 
in his heart. But evil-thinking had 
become a habit with him, and soon it 
rose again, strengthened from the mo- 
ment’s suppression. 

“T have not forgotten,’’ continued 
Miss Louisa, ‘“‘what you said when 
you first opened your eyes, and I 
asked you where you were the most 
hurt. But, Dan, if vou still think that 
Abel Dutton could hurt your soul, you 
make a great mistake. No one can 
hurt your soul but yourself. Those 
blows may all have injured him, but 
you return them, and see if they do 
not leave their marks upon your whole 
life. 

“Dan,"’ here her voice took on a 
deeper and more impressive tone, 
‘“‘you never needed a friend so much 
as you need one to-day. None buta 
savage can enjoy revenge. You are 
no savage, Dan, but a proud boy—- 
too proud to return an injury. You 
have a heart which will suffer if you 
do a wrong, and a conscience which 
will give you no quarter if you once 
begin to feel remorse.”’ 

She looked earnestly into his dark 
face. But Dan had closed his ears 
and steeled his heart, and they rode on 
in silence. 

Just before they reached the gate, 
she said, “Dan, unless you come to 
me before to-morrow night and say 
that you have changed your mind, I 
shall take some step to save my Cousin 








ment he saw the farmer standing be- 
fore him. He had been near from the 
moment Dan entered the barn. 

Without a word he seized the boy by the collar, 
and before he could make a movement in self- 
defence, he had thrown him upon the floor. 

‘*Will you let me explain ?’’ cried Dan, in sur- 
prise and terror, for the face above him appeared 
hardly human. All reason had gone out of it. 

The farmer was a man of powerful frame, and 
with muscles of Dan's resistance would 
have been ludicrous had the master seemed human. 

‘Don't you strike me!’ Dan’s cry was more 
in rage than fright, when he saw the farmer seize 
an ox-goad which had fallen near them in the 
struggle. 

The fury which filled the man was too strong 
for words. Cruel action could only express it. 
Blow after blow fell upon the delicate boy who 
was working for his keep, and he believed that 
he could bear no more when he heard Sarah 
Ann’s voice shouting, ‘‘Here they are!’’ and the 
next moment she ran into the barn followed by 
Miss Louisa. 


steel. 


“Oh, strike him once more, and kill him, do!” 
cried Sarah Ann, in shrill, sarcastic tones. “I'd 
like so awful well to be the witness that would 
hang you!” 

The farmer apparently neither heard nor saw 
them ; and it was not until the two strong women 
seized him by the arms that he ceased his blows. 

“Now, Dan, run if you can!"’ cried Sarah Ann; 
but when the master’s hold relaxed the poor boy 
fell like a lifeless thing upon the floor. 

“You superstitious wretch,’ whispered Miss 
Louisa, *‘I believe you have killed him!” 

When Dan came to consciousness he found 
himself in his own bed. 

“Can you speak ?”* asked Miss Louisa, kindly. 
“Tell us where you are the most hurt, Dan.” 

It was some time before he answered. Then, 
with his eyes turned full upon her, a shadow went 


WITHOUT A WORD HE 


be ‘nough sight stronger than him. 

| pay him and don’t forget ter tuck on the interest. 
| Say, why don’t you talk ? Don’t you know, Dan, 
that to keep on a-thinkin’ an’ a-thinkin’ is what 
makes people crazy ?" 

“T suppose the doctor told him,"’ said Dan, 
wearily, trying to make conversation, so that she 
would not think him ungrateful. 

“The doctor! Why, no. Nobody told him; 
he saw for himself. We never saw the doctor. 
Let me see. He came home early this afternoon, 

| and the first thing he did as soon as ever he got 
| into the house was jest to march straight up to 
| that oldclock. When he seen that it had stopped, 
he turned as white as a pail o’ milk, and says he, 
‘Where's Dan Colby ?’ 

“Then he sort o’ staggered to the sofy and says 
to Loizy, ‘When that clock stops that means 
death to a Dutton.’ 

*“Loizy she jest laughed and says, ‘You old 
granny, don’t you expect a clock to run down if 
it aint wound up ?” 

“T wasn’t going to stay alone in no house to 
please no man, least of all, Abel Dutton, so when 
it come time for Adam Baker to go home—you 
see I got him to come over, when I give you up, 


to feed the critters and tie up the bull—and I | 


went home with him and stayed with Marthy 
Baker all night. 
I heard their big clock strike nine I felt a kind o’ 
shudder go all over me, and I was thinking strong 
o’ going home to wind the clock, when thinks I, 
‘Land o’ goodness! The man aint living that 
would whack a boy for not winding of a clock 
that was in another town from him,’ and I never 
thought of it again till I see that scared look in 
old Dutton’s face. I'm dreadful sorry now,” 
continued the girl, half-crying, ‘‘and I wish I'd 
come home and wound the pesky thing; and I 


Then you | 


And I tell you what, Dan, when | 


SEIZED THE BOY. 
‘It makes no difference now," said Dan, feebly. 
He was too weak to feel surprise that he had 
forgotten all about the clock in his anxiety about 
|the mare. It was all even more unjust than he 
| had imagined, and added to the bitterness already 
too great in his young heart. 
| When he was able to be about again he was a 
changed boy. He never spoke to his master unless 
| obliged to answer him ; and even the well-meaning 
Sarah Ann—who formerly often received the most 
timely assistance from him in her household 
duties—was passed unnoticed, as were all her 
| kindly attentions in regard to ‘keep.’ Miss 
Louisa alone received a quick response, even if she 
asked a favor. 

One morning, as Dan was taking down the 
milk-pails which hung on the side of the house 
in the early sunshine, Sarah Ann came out and 
| said, ‘Look here, Dan Colby, I didn’t blame you 
for keeping mum for a good spell, but it’s three 
months now since you was drubbed, and there 
aint no sense in holding a grudge forever. Mr. 
Dutton don’t come right out and say he wished he 
hadn't done it, but a blind hen could see that it 
troubled him, and he was sorry for it. Don’t 
| actions speak louder ’n words ?” 

Dan made no reply, but walked away toward 
| the barn. 

It was true that something was troubling 
Farmer Dutton. He was no longer the same man 
| that drove away on that pleasant Sunday morn- 
| ing behind the black colt. 

He had admitted to his cousin, when she spoke 


| queer feeling in his head, and if she didn’t mind 
| staying till that was better he would be much 
| obliged to her. 

| A few days after Sarah Ann’s unsuccessful 


| attempt to draw Dan out, Miss Louisa asked him 


of her visit’s coming to an end, that he had a! 





Abel—although I cannot believe that 
you are as bad as you pretend to be. 
I have always liked you much, and 
I have felt so sorry for you many times when 
you were a little boy, and were always being sent 
to bring in wood, or dig potatoes, or chase a cow, 
or, when Cousin Nancy could think of nothing 
else, you had to hold out your poor little arms for 
her yarn, and get boxed if it tangled.” 

They were the first words of sympathy he had 
ever heard expressed for his dismal childhood. 
There was a great throb in his heart, and his 
throat swelled painfully. For a moment he felt a 
strong desire to seize Miss Louisa’s hand and 
thank her; but repression had become second 
nature to him, and he was glad when the moment 
had gone by that he had not given way to any 
weakness that would tend to soften his heart, for 
he must and would have his revenge. 

Miss Louisa waited two days, hoping that he 
would come to her with a confession of changed 
feelings; but he maintained the same gloomy 
silence. She then had a long talk with the farmer, 
who went immediately after it to the barn, where 
Dan was bedding the horses. As the boy came 
out of a stall he met his master just where he had 
been beaten three months before. Perhaps the 
remembrance was not pleasant to Farmer Dutton, 
for he hastened to speak. 

“Cousin Loizy seems to ‘a’ taken the notion 
that yer gettin’ uneasy, an’ she wants me ter give 
ye yer time, Dan. She kind o’ threw out a hint 
that I better let ye go on account o’ that lickin’ I 
give ye a spell back; but don't ye flatter yerself 
that I'd let ye go ’cause I'se afeard of ye, Dan 
Colby. I aint the man yet to be scared by no 
striplin’.”’ 

“No, not yet,’’ said Dan, in a low tone. 

‘Eh, how’s that? Ant threatenin’, be ye ?”’ 

Dan was silent. 

The farmer assumed a confidential manner. 
‘‘There’s Cousin Loizy,’’ he said; ‘‘she’s allers 
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takin’ notions. That, in my jedgment, comes of | ye git him again, Mr. Dutton,’’ and Dan’s new 
edicatin’ a woman. Loizy, she went to the acad- | master laughed to see the farmer drive away in a 
emy down in her place till she was old enough to | rage. 
git married ; then, ‘stead o’ marryin’, as she’d ought 
ter, she kept right on there bein’ a teacher. Why, 





. 
How often the knowledge or the ignorance of 
some apparently trifling affair may change the 
Dan, it’s orful the ‘mount o’ larnin’ that woman's | current of some human life! Had Dan Colby 
got! 1 wonder she can sleep nights.” seen Abel Dutton that morning, a reconciliation 
The farmer paused, hoping that the boy would | might have been brought about which would have 
be drawn into conversation; but he appeared | saved years of pain and regret. 
wholly indifferent to the subject of Miss Louisa’s | Frances Eaton (SARGENT FLINT). 
education. | (To be continued.) 

It was exasperating to the farmer that his ~~ 
bound-boy should stand there in scornful silence, SUMMER. 
like his master’s euperter. } Down in the meadow, amid the green grass, 

“I suppose you are jest ungrateful enough ter The crickets lazily hum; 
go an’ leave me as soon as ye begin to be worth by pe ee by gy tt ee 
anything.” | —Good Housekeeping. 

“I don’t care anything about going,” said Dan, — +or — 
indifferently. 

The torrent of abuse which was well on its way 
toward utterance was forced back, and perhaps | 
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choked the farmer, for his voice was broken when 


A stranger in Boston on the Fourth of July 
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stand on the Common on the Fourth of July was 
a royal road to wealth, and as it was already the 
last day of June, they at once began active prep- 
arations for their business enterprise. 

Aunt Susan was a famous cook, and never 
before did she make goodies with such painstak- 
ing care as then. They took twenty-five of their 
carefully hoarded dollars out of the bank with 
which to purchase their stock in trade. 

‘But we kin put hit an’ fo’ times ez much back 
agin de day aftah de Fo'th,”’ said Uncle Andy, 
confidently. ‘‘Dem pies an’ cakes an’ tats an* 
doughnuts of yours is boun’ ter ketch de eye of 
de public, an’ nobody can yell ‘Hyar’s yo’ ice-cold 
lem'nade!’ ‘Hyar’s yo’ ch’ice peanuts!" louder'n 
1 will.” 

It was hardly daylight on the morning of the 
Fourth of July when Uncle Andy and Aunt Susan 





he said, ‘‘Come, Dan, me an’ you has ploughed | finds the famous old Common given up to the | 
many a rough field together. Now all ye’ve got people as it is not given up to them on 
ter do is ter say that ye ought ter had that lickin’, any other day of the year. The customary 


an’ we'll git on well enough. 
aint a man in the country but would a’ done it in 
my place. 
never will be agin!" 


For a moment Dan looked with a scornful smile ; and over the closely shaven, green hill- 


into the farmer's face. 


‘‘Well?’’ demanded the farmer, impatiently ; | officers on duty. The malls are lined with 


but he could not return the boy's unflinching 
gaze. 

“Have I ever complained?’’ inquired Dan, 
turning on his heel. 

‘Not by word o’ mouth, no.”’ 

**T never shall.” 

‘‘But I hate a dumb devil worse than nothin’. 
If ye got anything to say, out with it.” 

“The hand that’s going to strike you, Mr. 
Dutton, nobody will ever see.” 

Abel Dutton was a man who would never have 
been cruel except from ignorance or superstition. 
Ignorance was the cause of Dan’s early beatings, 
and superstition the cause of the last. Sturdy in 
nerve and muscle, the farmer feared nothing 
tangible; but the thought of an invisible hand 
striking him, he knew not when nor where, caused 
the blood to recede from his bronze cheeks; but 
he rallied quickly, and said, boastingly : 

‘Jest you try it on, my boy, in the dark or in 
the light !"’ 

‘*You did not suppose that I would strike you, 
Mr. Dutton? I promise you I never will lay the 
weight of my little finger on you.” 

Goin’ ter pizen my tea, p’haps ?”’ 

“T don’t say that I shall ever do anything, Mr. 
Dutton, but I shall live to see you brought as low 
as I was, and I want you to keep it in your 
mind.” 

Dan walked away, leaving the farmer troubled 
and puzzled. 

Very soon after this Farmer Dutton received an 
offer, from a farmer living near, for Dan’s time. 
After a long consultation with his cousin, he con- 
sented to give the boy up, little thinking that Miss 
Louisa had planned the whole thing. 

‘‘We shall miss you awful bad,”’ said Sarah 
Ann, when Dan went through the kitchen with 
the old carpet-bag in his hand which had borne 
him company years before when he entered, for 
the first time, the north garret chamber. 

“Good-by, Sarah Ann!’’ he returned, politely. 
“I thank you for all your kindness since you 
came here.” 

The girl’s eyes immediately overflowed, and 
she threw her calico apron over her head that she 
might not see him drive away. 

“Aint ye goin’ ter shake hands ?”’ the farmer 
inquired, awkwardly, after Dan had taken leave 
of Miss Louisa, and was going out with a simple 
‘“‘Good-day, sir!’’ to his master. 

“*T can’t shake hands with a man I hate,”’ said 
Dan. 

“Git away, then!’” muttered the farmer. 

Alas! Dan left the Dutton farm with a heavier 
heart than he had brought to it, for sorrow is ever 
a lighter burden than hate. 

For a week the farmer went about with a 
gloomy brow; then one morning, without a word 
even to his cousin, he drove over to Dan’s new 
master and demanded the bound-boy back. 

“IT aint received a red cent from ye,”’ he de- 
clared, ‘‘an’ ye aint got a thing ter show ter bind 
me. I want the boy back.” 

‘Aint I got your word?’’ demanded the new 
master. 

“T don’t care for my word, nothin’ ’tall "bout 
it; I want the boy!”’ cried Farmer Dutton, in a 
rage. ‘‘That boy I got now,—’bout as big as a 
pint o° cider half drunk up,—I tell ve I wouldn't 
give him shed room. Dan is like my own boy; 
my own boy wouldn’t look out for my interests 
sharper’n he does.” 

“Ye want him back agin ter thrash him, may- 
be!’ sneered the new master. ‘‘Well, ye don’t 
git ’im.”’ 

‘Let me see him, an’ I'll git ‘im.” 

‘‘How can ye see him when he’s twenty miles 
away? I find he gits better prices for everything 
than I do, an’ I mind a twenty-mile ride more'n I 
did ten year ago, Neighbor Dutton.”’ 

Farmer Dutton made some reply not wholly 
sympathetic, and added, ‘Well, jest understand 
that I want Dan Colby back, an’ I'll have him !"* 

**Ye'll know enough ter hold on ter him when 


That mare aint the same critter, nor | by the tens of thousands of people who 














Why, Dan, there | restrictions are relaxed for that one day. 


‘Keep off the Grass’’ signs are unheeded 
wander where they will beneath the trees 
sides, unmolested by the blue-coated 


booths and tables, at which the most in- 
digestible food and the most innocent of 
drink may be had, whereas on any other 
day even the blind vender of “the best 
five-cent, Havana-filled cigar in the city’ is 
obliged to offer his malodorous wares outside of 
the iron railing. 

The marts of trade consist, as has been hinted, 
mostly of peanut and lemonade and candy stands, 
and places where dusty and untempting viands 
are served in the open air,—pie and baked beans, 
cake, doughnuts, sandwiches, sliced beef tongue, 
ham,—these and other articles which are popu- 
larly supposed to constitute the food required for 
a country cousin visiting the city on the Fourth of 
July. ; 

The Beacon-Street mall is appropriated almost 
entirely by negro venders of the delicacies named, 
and there seems to be not a little rivalry among 
them. Each tries to make his or her stand more 
attractive than that of the neighbor to the right 
and left. 

Corpulent and perspiring old aunties arrive on 
the ground in express-wagons very early in the 
day, bringing with them their kitchen tables and 
their stock in trade in tubs, baskets and boxes. 
White cloths, which remain white for a short time 
only, are spread on the tables, the wares are set 
out, and auntie, seated in a big rocking-chair, fan 
in hand, is ready for both pleasure and business. 

The whole Common, meanwhile, is covered by 
a moving mass of seemingly happy people, stran- 
gers, most of them, for it is said that on the 
Fourth of July all Boston goes to the country, 
and all the country comes to Boston. 

There lived, several years ago, in the suburbs of 
the city an honest and industrious old colored 


couple, known to all their acquaintances, both | 


white and black, as Aunt Susan and Uncle Andy 
Peters. 


Aunt Susan could do ‘fine f’nin’** that would | 


make an expert Chinese laundryman envious, 
and as Uncle Andy could ‘‘tu'n his hand to mos’ 
anything,’’ these good people lived very comforta- 
bly on the proceeds of their united and honest 
industry. 

They had a little ‘truck patch’’ in the rear of 
their little brown house, and kept a cow and sev- 
eral dozen hens. Their home was one of great 
contentment until, in an evil hour, they fell vic- 
tims to a desire for sudden riches, a desire created 
by the doubtful story of a garrulous acquaintance, 
who told them, with an absurd exaggeration of 
the real facts, that she ‘‘done heerd how Jim an’ 
Patty Jackson made money enough at de Fo’th 
of July on Bos’n Common to pay off de mo’gage 
on dey fa’m.”’ 

Now there was no mortgage on Uncle Andy’s 
little home. 


affairs, it was unwise in him to indulge in specu- 
lations of any kind. 

But after their visitor had gone, he sat in deep 
study on the kitchen doorstep, while his wife sat 
by him paring potatoes for dinner. Suddenly he 
turned toward her and said: 

“See heah, Susan !”’ 

‘Well, Andy ?” 

‘“T’se been cal'latin’.’’ 

‘“‘Cal’latin’ on what ?” 

“On what Jinny Bassett done tole us ’bout Jim 
an’ Patty Jackson.” 

‘Well, I ‘clar’ ef dat aint jes’ what I’se been 
ponderin’ on!’" replied Aunt Susan. 


“Ef Jim an’ Patty Jackson could mek all dat | who seemed particularly anxious to impress the 
money, what’s to hender yo’ an’ me makin’ some | depth of their friendship upon Uncle Andy and 


at de nex’ Fo’th ob July ?” 

“Dey aint nothin’ to hender,” said Aunt Susan, 
positively, ‘an’ I’d ‘joy it, too; an’ I reckin I kin 
make ez good cakes an’ pies ez Patty Jackson, 
an’ yo’ could ’tend to de lem’nade bar'l, an’ I 
aint no doubt we’d make a heap of money.” 


Further discussion served to strengthen their | nize yo’, fo’ I knows jess w’at a good cook yo’ 
| conviction that the keeping of a refreshment- | is!’ 

























He owned it clear of incumbrance, | ’nade! 
and had, moreover, a hundred dollars in a savings | way, 
bank in Boston, and as he was not a man of | gemmen, fo’ yo’ 


arrived on the Common. 
pied place under the spreading branches of a 
mighty elm, and were ready for business long 


They found an unoccv- | 


‘Now, there never were two more generous souls 
|than Aunt Susan and Uncle Andy. Each of 
|them was, moreover, keenly susceptible to such 
delicate flattery as that indulged in by Mrs. Violet 
Sanderson, so it was like Aunt Susan to say : 

“I’se pow'ful glad ter see yo’, Mis’ Sanderson. 
An’ hyar's all de chillun. How dey has growed— 
well, well! Come right up, chillun, an’ git a 
fried cake an’ a piece ob pie, an’ yo’ too, Vi'let; 
den all ob yo’ step ter Andy's stan’ an’ git some 
lem‘nade !"” 

Of course no money was received for eatables 
and drinkables thus offered. The Sandersons had 
hardly disposed of the pie and doughnuts and 
lemonade before there appeared a rather shabby- 
looking colored couple with four half-grown boys. 
The woman rushed forward and gave Aunt Susan 
a resounding kiss on the nose, while the man 
wrung Uncle Andy’s hand warmly. 

‘‘How glad 1 is ter see yo’, Aunt Suze!” 
| the woman, ‘an’ Uncle Andy, too. 





cried 


Heah, boys, 
before the multitude began to assemble. dis is Aunt Suze Peters dat yo'se heard me speak 
Aunt Susan’s kitchen and dining-room tables | bout.” 


were placed side by | Each boy thrust a finger into his mouth and 
s side, and covered with | grinned, while one of them pulled at his mother’s 
a pair of coarse but | skirts and said, ‘‘Wish't I had one of dem cakes.” 
snowy table-cloths,| ‘Laws, chile, dem cakes is to sell, an’ not ter gib 
and over them was | away,” replied his mother, ‘‘an’ we aint got no 
nailed a rough canopy | money to buy ‘em wid, but dey does look nice. 
of white cloth. |I don’t know how many times dem chillun has 

In the centre | heerd me say I wish't I could bake sich pies an’ 

of the tables on | cake as yo" does.”’ 
a glass stand| ‘Oh, law, Mis’ Jay, I aint no cook,”’ replied 
was a snowy | Aunt Susan, modestly. ‘‘Heah, boys, heah’s a 
white frosted pie an’ some san'wiches fo’ yo’, an’ Andy’ll gib 
cake, to be sold | yo’ a stick o’ candy an’ some lem’nade.”’ 

Five minutes later Uncle Andy said to his 
wife: ‘I ‘clar’ ter gracious, Susan, dar 
comes our pastah an’ his wife. We mus’ gib 
*em a good treat.’’ 

The colored minister, in decorous black, 

with a stiff, high, white collar, came smil- 
ingly forward, followed by four other 
colored persons whom Uncle Andy had not 
before noticed. 
‘Well, well, Brother Peters, so you're in 
business, eh? Let me introduce you 
to Brother Johnson an’ his wife an’ 
Brother Hays an’ his wife, f’om the 
West. Brother Peters is one of our 
most generous members an’ I don't 
know what we’d do without Aunt 
Susan to make good things for our 
sociables.”’ 

Of course the Rev. Mr. White’s 
at five cents a slice. Flanking friends were invited to partake of 
the cake on each side was a refreshments along with himself and 
bouquet of wild roses in a pair of treasured blue-| wife, and the quantity of cake and pie and ham 
glass vases. A row of pies—apple, gooseberry, | they consumed was wonderful, urged on as they 
custard and lemon—were ranged on the outer edge | were by Aunt Susan, who said: 
of the table. A platter of ham sandwiches was ‘‘He’p yo’se’f, Brudder White, yo’ too, Mis’ 
at one end, anda great plate of cold sliced tongue | Johnson an’ de res’ of yo’. Sorry it aint bettah 
at the other. ’n w’at hit is; but yo’s freely welcome. Take 

Plates of fat, round doughnuts, piled up into| more cake, Mis’ Hays.” 
little pyramids, were placed here and there, while| This was the cake at five cents a slice, and 
there was one of ‘‘twisters’’ for ‘‘de chillun’’ who| when the guests departed there were-twelve slices 

missing, but not a corresponding number of 


might be so fortunate as to have two cents, the 
nickels in the cigar cash-box in the table-drawer. 


price of one of the fluffy, twisted fred cakes. 
Then there were cakes of other kinds, tarts, gin News of Uncle Andy’s and Aunt Susan’s gen- 
erosity seemed to spread rapidly and to reach the 








gerbread, sugared cookies and other good things. 
“IT aint goin’ ter hab my table all mussed up| ears of all their many friends, some of whom 


| wiv b’iled cabbage an’ baked beans an’ mashed were to be found at the Peters’s refreshment stand 


*taters an’ trash like dat,’’? Aunt Susan had said, | all day, most of them coming with flattering 
and she had adhered to her resolution. 


words regarding the appearance of the things on 
| Uncle Andy had charge of ‘de lem‘nad depaht- | the table. and words of deep regret because of 
|ment,’’ as he called it, at one end of the tables. | their inability to purchase them. 

With a few boards and some nails he had made a| It was not until Aunt Susan had cut and given 
|small counter on which there was a row of shin-| away six pies, a whole plate of doughnuts, a 
| ing glasses, a jar or two of candies, and a basket | dozen sandwiches and half of two or three cakes, 
of peanuts in small paper bags at five cents a bag. | that she said to Uncle Andy, at a moment when 
| There was a barrel of lemonade with huge chunks | there were neither customers nor greedy friends 
lof ice floating around in it, and later in the day | near the stand : 

Uncle Andy filled each of the glasses, a slice of; ‘See heah, Andy, I aint tuk in but fifty cents 
|lemon floating around on the top of each glass, | an’ yo’ look at dem empty plates, will yo’ ?”’ 

and placed them in a row on the counter. As the | To which Uncle Andy replied, with his finger 
people began to on a hoop almost 





| assemble, Uncle ®, half-way down the 

|Andy set up a : side of the lemon- 

| stentorian cry of: ade barrel, ‘An’ I 

“Ice-col’ lem- aint tuk in but 

Right dis sixty cents an’ de 

ladies an’ lem’nade is down 

clean to dar.”’ 

fine ice-col’ lem- Therefore when, 

"nade, only five 


a moment latér, 
Mrs. Jay and her 
insatiable sons re- 
turned for another 
supply of pie and cake, Aunt Susan received them 
a little coldly, and as one of the boys was about 
to help himself to a slice of the frosted cake, Aunt 
Susan said, ‘“‘Heah, heah, little boy ; dat cake wuz 
made ter seid an’ not ter give away, and I done 
give yo’ a lot awhile ago, anyhow.” 

Whereupon the boy’s mother jerked him away 
so suddenly that his outstretched arm knocked 
one of the pies off the table into a pail of water. 

‘Let dat cake be!" she said, sharply. “Some 
folks is mighty ’tickler "bout dey ole cakes! 
Come on, chillun, yo’ sha’n’t stay hyar an’ hab 
it made out like yo’ wuz tryin’ to steal. I let yo’ 
know, Mis’ Suze Peters, dat if my chillun wuz 
hungry nuff ter steal dey’d steal something fit ter 
eat an’ not sich cookin’ ez dat!’ with which she 
strode away, leaving poor, kind-hearted Aunt 
Susan in great distress. 

The sunshine now fell directly on the lemonade 


jcents a glass! 
Hyar yo’ are! 
Walk up, tumble 
up, any way ter git up! 
Lem’nade, lem’nade!”’ 

Sometimes he called the attention of the public 
to Aunt Susan’s stand by roaring out: ‘Right dis 
way fo’ yo’ ch’ice pies an’ cakes! Hyar’s yo’ 
fine san’wiches! Walk up, ladies an’ gemmen, 
an’ ’joy yo’selves!”’ 

Among those who responded to Uncle Andy’s 
call were many of his friends and acquaintances, 





Only five cents a glass! 





| Aunt Susan. 

| «Well, well, Aunt Suze,” cried a gayly-clad 
matron rushing forward with six children in her 
train. ‘‘How does yo’ do? ‘Clar’ if I aint de very 
gladdes’ kind to see yo’. Keepin’ a ’freshment 
stan’, is yo’? I ‘clar’ if I had de money I'd pat’- 
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___THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





barrel, and Uncle Andy saw that he must move it | in, and one of the pieces burst early in the morning 


into the shade. 


one side and was about to roll it carefully into the | 
shade, when, alas! his foot slipped in a muddy | 


spot caused by water from the pail in which the 


glasses were rinsed, and down he went, bringing | 


the barrel with him, while a great shout went up 
from the unsympathetic crowd. 

Soon after this it began te rain,—as it always 
does in Boston on the Fourth of July,—and for 
half an hour the great drops fell thick and fast, 
and soaked through the cloth canopy upon Aunt 
Susan's table. When the shower was over noth- 
ing that was left upon it was fit to offer even to 
the not over-fastidious palates of the country 
visitors who still thronged the malls. 

About three o’clock that afternoon a sober- 
faced, elderly negro couple might have been seen 
driving slowly out of the city behind an aged horse 
hitched to an aged wagon in which there were 
two tables, an empty barrel, a tub, several boxes 
and pans, and a green, wooden rocking-chair. 

The old couple sat on a board laid across the 
top of the wagon, and as they rode along the man 


He seized the barrel, tipped it to | —fortunately with no damage to the bystanders, but 


the hand of one of the youthful gunners was 
scorched. 


by none. 
entire village resound, and of course it sounded 
even louder to us than to our rivals. 

The parade of fantastics and our salutes were 
followed by the reading of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in the pine grove by the village school- 
master, and an oration by a former representative 
to Congress. Then came a picnic dinner, set out on 
a long table in the shade of the big pines. To this 
repast the members of the battery—who, in their 
excitement and hurry, had eaten but little in the 
way of breakfast that morning —came with keen 
appetites. . 

After dinner there was a wheelbarrow race, a 
“sack” race, and a tub race on the mill pond. Then 
forty or fifty boys went to the lake shore, above the 
pine grove, fora “swim.” By the time we had re- 
turned from performing this part of a boy’s duty on 
2a summer day, it was time again to draw up our 





said, “I tell yo’, Susan, dar aint no way of git- | 


tin’ rich all of a suddent. Riches has ter come 
by degrees; an’ it aint ev’rybody w’at has de 
business fackilty of makin’ money zz business— 
speshly in de lem’nade an’ refreshment business.” 
“JT reckon dat’s so, Andy,”’ replied his wife. 
““We’s too gen’raus, an’ gen’rosity an’ business 
don’t go togedder; but I'd ruther fail ‘count o° 
bein’ too gen’rous than to git rich by being mean, 

for a fac’ !"’ J. L. Harpovr. 
_ +O 


UNDER THE TREES. 
Summer or winter, day or night, 
The woods are an ever new delight; 
They give us peace, and they make us strong, 
Such wondrous balms to them belong; 
So, living or dying, V'll take my ease 
Under the trees, under the trees. 

—Rk. H. Stoddard, 
oi «oe — 


For the Companion. 


THAT OLD QUEEN’S 


In THREE 


ARM. 


Parts. — PART II. 


A Fourth of July Catastrophe. 


After the disastrous explosion caused by our 
attempt to “heat out’? the breech-pin in the 
kitchen stove, the ancestral musket remained fora 
long time undisturbed in the seclusion of the back 
chamber. It was more than a year before we could 
muster the assurance even to mention it to grand- 
mother; but at last we ventured to ask her permis- 
sion to use the old gun for firing Fourth of July 
salutes. The old lady, who was very patriotic, 
consented, but made the condition that we should 
fire powder only. 

The occasion for which we desired it was a 
“grand celebration” of the national birthday at 
the village, seven miles distant. One of the “fea- 
tures” of the parade was to be a boys’ mimic 
battery, in which old muskets, mounted on wheels, 
were to represent artillery. 

In order to be present at the six o’clock review, 
our division of the “battery” had to set off at 
four o’clock on the morning of the Fourth. We 
had made our preparations on the afternoon of the 
third. An old “trotting gig,’ from which the seat 
had been removed, served as gun-carriage, and to 
alight platform on the axle we lashed the gun and 
an ammunition-box. 

The three of us served both as artillerymen and 
horses, and we drew this rustic cannon to the village, 
on the morning of the Fourth. Add, between the 
shafts of the gig, was “rear horse,’’ while George 
and I, between two rope traces attached to the 
shafts, “pulled tandem” ahead. Our rig was so light 
that we could proceed at a trot. 

To enliven the trip, we fired opposite every house 
which we passed, except one, in which we heard 
that there was sickness in the family. There were 
twelve or fifteen similar parties on the road at the 
same hour that morning, all firing and hurrahing; 
the air along the highway was blue and sulphurous 
with powder smoke, and the occasion was vastly 
exciting. 

Alf Batchelder, who had been concerned with us in 
the “breech-pin” affair, was out with a gun mounted 


on a fancy little frame between the large, flat. | 


rimmed wheels of two old spinning-wheels—a light 
and comical rig which was much applauded by the 
crowd of people at the village. One boy had a 
double-barrelled gun on the wheels of an antiquated 
baby-carriage; another lad had made his wheels by 
sawing thin sections off a big elm log. Still another 
had cleated the round heads of two old molasses 
hogsheads, and bored a hole for the axle at the cen- 
tre of each. Many of the guns were mounted on the 
forward wheels of disused road wagons. 

Kumors of the elaborate and ingenious prepara- 
tions made by the boys for this part of the celebra- 
tion had caused great interest in the village, and by 
the time the first members of the volunteer battery 
began to arrive, the approach to the village green 
was lined by boys, and by men as well, who were 
highly diverted by the grotesque spectacle. Gun- 
carriages large and small, light and heavy, manned 
by wildly hurrahing boys, came pouring into town 
from all the country around. 

The celebration for the most part was one of the 
usual sort. There was a procession of ‘‘fantastics,”’— 
not half so fantastic as our battery,—music by : 
local brass band, and a parade by a military com- 
pany. The battery was the most novel attraction, 
and the boys, at least, voted it the crowning glory 
of the day. We fired salutes all the morning. It 


battery preparatory to firing a final salute of three 
times three rounds. 

Our pieces were soon ranged in line on one side of 
the little village green, and we were in the hurry, 
confusion, smoke and noise of the firing. We had 
just delivered our seventh discharge, when an alarm- 
ing clamor arose in the crowd on the other side of 
the green. The cause of the commotion soon came | 
to our ears. 

“Aunt Melindy Bodwell’s shot with a ramrod!” 

The people were running toward one point. The 


members of the battery joined the stampede, and| good of trying to hide it? 


mingled with the great crowd which was gathering 
around a horse and wagon. 
A very corpulent elderly woman sat doubled up | 
on the wagon seat, and was screaming at the top of 
her voice. Two men had climbed up beside her, and 


were clumsily attempting to straighten her up into) our ramrod. 


the ordinary sitting position. Her husband, “Uncle | 
Bodwell,” was holding the horse’s head. 

“Send for the doctor! send for the doctor!’ was 
cried in many voices. 

It immediately transpired that one of the two 





In “speaking,” our old Queen’s arm was surpassed | 
It emitted a terrific roar, which made the | 


| queried. 


| roving about like a frightened animal’s. “We 
didn’t mean to.” 

“Oh, I don’t know what it will be!” said Add. 
“Manslaughter, maybe.” 

“No, for it’s a woman,” objected George. ‘“‘How’ll 
they know it’s our ramrod, anyway?” he added. 

“Why, ours is missing. We couldn’t show any 
ramrod with our gun,” replied Add. 

George’s eyes roved around. We were alone at 
the battery. All the other boys were with the crowd 
about the wounded woman. With a sudden spring, 
like u cat, George snatched up the iron ramrod of 
another gun, and in an instant had thrust it into 
ours. 

“Come on! come on!” he said, excitedly. 
go home!” 

Only those who have experienced such a boyish 
terror and apprehension of the consequences of an 
accident as we felt in a few moments, can realize 
how strongly we were tempted to run from the evil 
by throwing the blame upon others. Our legs 
almost ran away with our consciences,—almost, but 
not quite. 

“Oh no, no!”? Add exclaimed, stopping short. 


“Let’s 


“We'll never do that!” and he flung the ramrod | 
| back beside the gun to which it belonged. 


“But we 
may as well go home. We can do no good by stay- 
ing here. I don’t know what they’ll do to us.” 

Upon that, we set off with our gun for home. For 
two or three miles we hurried on without speaking. 
What a contrast our thoughts presented to the wild, 
joyous enthusiasm of the morning trip! 

“What shall we say to grandfather?” I at last 
“Had we better tell to-night?” 
“Of course,” said Add, sorrowfully. ‘*What’s the 
Besides, we oughtn’t to 
hide it. *Twas our fault. We’ve got to face it.” 

We had gone on in gloomy silence for half a mile 
farther, when Add came toa standstill in the thills. 
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| kill the old lady,’”? Add continued; ‘‘but they think 
| we were awful careless, and of course we were.”’ 


I am glad to be able to add that Aunt Melindy 
soon recovered from her injury. She and Uncle 
Caleb spent the following Thanksgiving Day with 
us, by special invitation, and were in great appetite 
and good spirits. 

I must also say that there were three boys to whom 
the old lady’s presence was a rather depressing 
reminder of a misadventure, and it revived in them 
a keen sense of the deplorable carelessness that they 
once displayed when they shot a ramrod into a 
crowd. 

On the evening of that eventful Fourth of July, 


| the old Queen’s arm, minus its ramrod, was rele 





gated to the seclusion of the back chamber. 
C. A. STEPHENS. 
(To be continued.) 


er 


For the Companion. 


A DAY WITH A BUSY DOCTOR. 


The busy physician gets up in the morning with a 
sense of lassitude, and indulges himself in an extra 


|yawn or two while making his preparations for 


| breakfast. 


He has been out late over-night, not 
engaged in pleasure, but at the bedside of a patient 
or of a number of patients. 

Suffering, dangerous accidents, birth and death, 
unfortunately, are not confined to fixed hours and 
do not adapt themselves to human convenience. So 


’ 


| as our doctor was returning from his club or from a 


“We aren’t doing right to sneak away,” he said. | 


“We ought to have stayed there and said that ’twas 
We ought to go back now and give 
ourselves up.” 

“What good will that do?’’ objected George. 
“They are sure enough to find it out.” 

“Yes; but it looks as if we had run away to hide 
it,” replied Add. 








AMATEUR 


village physicians had been called to a neighboring 
town, an hour or two before, to attend a boy who 
had blown his hand off while “celebrating,” and the 
other doctor was not at home. 

The ramrod, it was said, had gone completely 
through the old lady, and pinned her to the back of 
the wagon seat! Its small end protruded on the 
back side of the seat, and the head appeared in front 





of the puor old creature, who had grasped it with 
both hands. 

Some cried, ‘Pull out that ramrod!” 
|*No! no! If you pull it out, she won’t live two 
|minutes!”? Still other wise ones called, ‘Fetch a 
| file and file it off behind her back, so that she can be 
| got out of the wagon and into some house!” 
| A file was procured, and two men, standing in the 
back part of the wagon, began to file the ramrod in 
| two as the readiest way to unpin the old lady from 

the seat. She redoubled her outcries as they set at 

work. The better to ascertain the extent of her 
| injuries, one man attempted, as gently as possible, 
| to unclasp her hands from the head of the ramrod, 
| and at length succeeded. 
| Add and I were standing directly before her, and 
| we caught a glimpse of the head of the ramrod. It 
had a strangely familiar look. Add’s hand clutched 
my arm and we exchanged hasty glances. Add was 
us white as paper. I felt so. He pulled me back and 
whispered . 

“Did you see it? That’s our ramrod!” 

Still it might not be ours—there were so many old 
guns with iron ramrods. We slipped out of the 
crowd and ran back to our station in the now 
deserted “battery.’? George saw our movement, and 
came running after us. There was the old Queen’s 
arm, in its place, but the ramrod was missing! 

“Oh dear, it was ours! It is ours!” groaned Add. 

‘How did we come to fire it?” I cried. “I was 
priming, you and George rammed down the wads. 
Why didn’t you take it out?” 

“I’m trying to recollect,” replied Add, in trembling 
tones. “You know you said the priming-hole was 
stuck up, that last time, just as we rammed the wads. 
| Thad the pin we pricked it out with, you know, and 


Others said, 





was a laughable sight to see the nondescript gun- | I jumped to hand it to you. I thought that George 
carriages, twenty or more in number, ranged in a | took the ramrod out of the gun.” 


long row, and manned by a crowd of excited boys 


who vied with one another in the speed with which | 


they loaded and fired. Owing to the ambition of 


| “And I thought that you did!” cried George. 


“We didn’t, then, either of us!’ lamented Add. 
“And now that old lady is killed; for of course she’ll 


each boy that his gun should **speak” more loudly | die.” 


than the others, some perilous charges were rammed 


“Will it be murder?” quavered George, his eyes 
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said. ‘“They’ll be worried about us; for we prom- 
ised to get home in time to help with the chores.” 

“That’s so,’”? Add admitted, sadly. “Ill tell you 
how we had best do,” he continued, after a little 
thought. ‘‘You and George go on home with the 
gun and tell them just what has happened. Tll go 
back and give myself up.” 

He jumped out of the shafts and started back 
along the road to the village, at a run. 

George and I continued on our way homeward, in 
a most dreary frame of mind. The old folks and the 
girls were seated at the supper-table when we 
arrived. 

“Where’s Add, didn’t he come home with you?” 
was their first question. 

“He’s gone back to give himself up !” I replied. 

“To give himself up!” cried grandfather, startled 
as much by our tones and manner as by the words. 
“Why, what has happened? What have you done?” 

We faltered out our dismal story. The old folks 
were greatly alarmed and distressed. That we had 
| spitted Aunt Melindy Bodwell was a tragedy indeed. 

“Joseph!” cried grandmother, starting up from 
the table. 

“Ruth!”? exclaimed grandfather, ‘‘we must go 
down there at once. Harness the horse, boys.” 

The old couple were soon on their way to the 
village. George and I, with heavy hearts, remained 
at home to do the evening chores. Later in the 
evening we sat on the piazza waiting for tidings 
with gloomy expectancy. 

About ten o’clock my grandparents came back. 
We saw the wagon turn into the yard and braced 
ourselves to hear the worst. 





Add was with them. 
It was too dark to see his face, but the buoyancy 
with which he jumped out sent a load rolling off our 
hearts. 

“Tt’s not so bad as we thought ’twas,’’ he said, as 
| we took the horse to the stable. “The ramrod didn’t 
| go right through her. It went through a great, 
| thick fold of fat flesh beside her ribs, on the right 

side of them. She kept doubled up so and hollered 
| so, that they never found out till they had filed the 
| ramrod off, and the doctor came. He pulled the rod 
‘out at one little twitch. When he told her she 

wasn’t much hurt, the old lady straightened up and 
was quite chipper. But she’d hollered herself so 
| hoarse she could hardly speak. The doctor ’tended 
| to her and she went home with Uncle Caleb. 
| ‘There doesn’t anybody really think we meant to 





meeting of the County Medical Society,—or, possi- 
bly, even an hour or two after he was wrapped in 
slumber,—a messenger summoned him with an im 
perative call, and he hurried away, some miles into 
the country. 

Perhaps, too, it was a rainy night and the roads 
were heavy,—it is on such nights above all others 
that calls seem most certain to come,—and then it 
may be, on returning from this visit, he was sum- 
moned almost over the same ground again, to another 
house in the neighborhood of the first, and did not 
return until the small hours of the morning. 

But is the physician never to be free from any of 
these importunate demands? He is but human 
after all, and if we interrupt his rest, destroy his 
social pleasures, and shatter his nerves, we cannot 
expect from him the clearest mind and best prod- 
ucts of his skill and experience, the very things 
that are most in demand. 

Yes, when he is of a certain age and standing 
in his profession he may pick and choose among 
his calls; if there are some from unknown sources, 
some that are as good as certain not to pay,—and 
there are not a few such,—he may refuse these 
altogether or perhaps turn them over to an assist- 
aunt whom, by this time, he may be able to employ. 

Again, a great majority of these calls at un- 
seasonable hours can wait; some temporary in- 
structions can be sent and the case taken in the 
doctor’s usual rounds. @But a postponement or 
refusal must be managed with all possible tact— 
for which quality there is very great opportunity 
of display all through the doctor’s profession. 

Meantime, until he reaches a position of con- 
sideration and standing, he must be at the beck 
and call of every one. We will suppose him to 
have taken a full course of lectures, one year more 
under a preceptor in active practice, then eighteen 
months of the hospital practice upon which the 
most thorough aspire to enter, and finally to have 
settled down in some suitable place to begin on 
his own account. 

There are country medical colleges that grant a 
diploma after but a few months’ study, and there 
are scores of graduates who settle down to begin 
practice upon the unfortunate human race without 
ever having entered a hospital or really seen a case. 


“But, Add, grandfather ought to be told, too,” [| I prefer not to speak of a class which savors of 


criminality only a little less than that of the open 
quacks, but to take a representative who shall have 
conscientiously availed himself of the best oppor- 
tunities of preparation for the high mission before 
him. Our wealthier young men often go also to 
Berlin, Leipsic, Vienna and Paris for additional 


| study, but this is generally in the department of the 


specialties, as the throat, the eye and ear, or the 
skin, and need not be here set down as a necessary 
part of education. 

The enterprising, prosperous, and at the same time 
thoughtful and studious doctor with whom I lately 
gossipped pleasantly on this general subject, assures 
me that the very most important thing a young doc- 
tor beginning practice can do is to establish himself 
in a certain place, and then be known as absolutely 
to be depended upon for being found there when 
wanted. He must have regular office hours, and 


| strictly adhere to them, for should a would-be patient 


call once or twice and not find him there, he would 
go elsewhere, and that would be the end of the con- 
nection. 

But to our day’s programme. The doctor, having 
overcome his preliminary yawning, has just taken 


| his seat at the breakfast table when Mr. Dodson’s 
servant, from near by, hurries over, and begs that 


he will come at once to see Mr. Dodson’s youngest 
child, who is suffering from sore throat and fever, 


| and the anxious father desires to know what is the 


matter before he starts down town to business. It 
does not occur to him that he might better stay at 
home an hour longer than spoil the doctor’s break- 
fast. 

After the visit to the Dodsons, and a cold break- 
fast, the patients beginning to assemble in the office 
are to be attended to. The hours are, say, from 
eight to ten in the morning, and five to seven in the 
afternoon. One man reports a tired feeling, loss of 
appetite and pain as in all his bones; a woman has 
a sick baby; old Mr. Slipner’s rheumatism has taken 
a very bad turn; the fourth wants to be vaccinated, 
and so it goes. 

The histories are vaguely given, for it is by no 
means easy, even with the best intentions, to fix 
and locate the precise sensations. Perhaps you 
sometimes give the doctor trouble in this way; but 


| whether you do so or not, you are not like other 


people unless you wish the doctor to tell you pre- 
cisely what is the matter with you, his theory of the 
medicine he prescribes, exactly how it will go to 
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work ,—without fooling away its power, as it were, 
in other directions,—and the moment to a dot 
when the happy result may be looked for. 

Now this cannot be done, and the doctor must 
often be at his temper’s end as well as at his wit’s 
end. Medicine is not an exact science, but a 
matter of experiment, and if we are rational 





THE YOUTH’S 


Alas! the amiable and often very charming wife 
of the busy physician, what a tale could she tell 
also, if we would but give her the floor! 
In a word, the doctor is summoned. 
boy has 


Slickner’s 
broken an arm, and is kicking and 
screaming with pain, especially at sight of the 
approaching doctor. The busy physician’s evening | 





IN A DOCTOR’S OFFICE. 


beings, we must let the doctor try his hand upon 
us to a certain extent. 

It is, of course, only those who are in no imme- 
diate danger who come to the office; the acutely 
afflicted are at home in bed. The doctor now 
steps into his buggy, and drives to see these, 
either laying out a regular route, or driving to the 
sickest first. Some of them, no doubt, he has had 


anxiously on his mind; to others he is summoned | 


without knowing in the least what is the matter. 


This last is a trying position to any doctor, and | 


especially so to a young one beginning practice. 
To pronounce on the instant the nature of a 
malady of which there has been no observation is 
all but impossible; yet this is what the friends 
generally expect. © 

The young doctor is forced to temporize, to 
speak in a vague way, and by no means to admit 
that he does not know, for this would destroy 
confidence in him. If he be dealing with persons 
who are thoroughly ignorant and unreasonable, 
he sometimes takes refuge behind a high-sounding 
medical term, in order to gain time for a proper 
diagnosis. 

To-day he has a case of fever that is pursuing 
an unsatisfactory course. No active measures 
are to be taken; he can only cheerfully counsel 
patience to the discouraged friends, and a continu- 
ance of the same treatment. He has a case of 
bronchitis, which is fortunately convalescent, and 
here all is smiles and gratitude. He has, in 
various households, a succession of babies suffer- 
ing from ailments brought on by the hot weather, 
and perhaps injudicious feeding, and he lays 
down the law very positively on the subject of 
hygiene. 

The next case is one of advanced consumption, 


and he has been called in by the sorrowing friends | 


for consultation with the attending physician, 
more that they may not have to reproach them- 
selves with leaving anything undone than because 
real benefit is expected. 


The next patient may be an invalide imaginaire, | 


who asks him questions a Trousseau or a Watson 
could not answer, and sends him away, irritated 
and humiliated, to the next case, to which he 
ought to carry a cool temper, a steady hand, and 
confidence in himself. 

He returns to luncheon, and, if fortune favor 
him, snatches an hour’s rest after it. Then begins 
a round of visits to various hospitals and public 
institutions to which he is attached more or less 
gratuitously,—for it is estimated that two-thirds 
of all medical services are given without pay, 
and mayhap he delivers a medical lecture to a 
class of students. 


He has reserved as the event of the day, let us | 


say, a case for the marvellous operation of intu- 
bation of the larynx. A poor child, choking and 
dying with croup, is held up before him; he deftly 
slips a small gold-plated tube into its throat. At 
once, as by magic, the dreadful strangulation 
ceases, the breathing is natural, and the poor victim 
turns over and peacefully sleeps. This beneficent 
device, the invention of a very modest practitioner, 
Doctor O'Dwyer, of New York, is one of the late 
steps in scientific progress, and my friend, the 
doctor, with whom I gossip, tells me, with real 
feeling, he would rather have introduced it than 


anything else in medical science since vaccination. 


Our busy doctor has an engagement to dine, 
and give his wife the rare treat of an evening at 
the opera. He calls to her to hurry, lest they be 
molested ; they are on the very eve of setting off; 
the bell rings; their hearts sink within them. 


!of promised pleasure is spoiled, and we leave him 


COMPANION. 


representatives of the American republics at Paris, 
there should be joined those of the oldest and the 
youngest of European republics. A tie of com- 
mon interest and mutual aspiration, added to ties 
of former sympathy and aid, bound together the 
citizens of the republics on both continents. 

It was shown that, while America has proved a 
congenial soil for republicanism, there is also 
some hope for it in the old centre of empire and 
monarchy in Europe. 

Switzerland could point to the long era of peace, 
tranquillity, good order and steady progress she 
has enjoyed, though surrounded on every side by 
powerful monarchies with covetous desires and 
huge standing armies. 

France could show, at least, that her present 
republic has lasted longer than the empire which 
preceeded it, and that, though beset with many 
and grave perils, it is still strong in the confidence 
of the French people. 

——— — +> - 

FOURTH OF JULY IN SWITZERLAND. 


A stranger wandering through thy vales, 
Land of the mountains wild and free, 
Steps lighter, as this July morn 
Breaks on his home beyond the sea. 
Brave land! our aims and hopes are one; 
The seed our fathers sowed, we reap; 
Upon thine everlasting hills 
Both Freedom bright her watch-fires keep. 
Freedom! this is THY Jubilee; 
O mountain fastnesses which long 
Have held the Jewel in embrace, 
Join in the Jubilate song. 
—Henry S. Washburn, 


mie ~@> — 
GREAT CATASTROPHES. 


The recent dreadful flood in Pennsylvania, by | 
which an unknown number of people, but cer- | 


tainly several thousand, lost their lives, was the 
greatest disaster resulting from natural causes 
which we have had in this country. Other calam- 
ities, such as the great fires in Chicago and Boston, 
have been accompanied with greater money loss, 
but none has caused a loss of life approaching 


as we found him, in the midst of the woes and that in this great Pennsylvania flood. 


sufferings of poor humanity, for his honest and 
manly devotion to which he shall surely have his 
reward. WILLIAM Henry Bisnop. 
~@ 
BEFORE THE RAIN. 


The silver puplar’s pearl and emerald sheen 
Glimmers incessant, shadowing the eaves; 
"he willow’s wide, fair fountain-fall of green 
Whispers like rain; a pulse of gladness heaves 
he world of waving leaves. 
—Florence Percy. 


— ~@ 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


On the 18th of May a notable gathering took 
place at Paris. The great exhibition has brought 
together in that city the representatives of many 
nations and many climes, among them, especially, 
the representatives of the republics on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

While the European empires and monarchies 
have refused officially to recognize the exhibition, 
and the sovereigns themselves have declined to 
visit it, the republics have hastened to do honor to 
what is peculiarly a republican celebration. 

On the 18th of May a great banquet was held, 
at which were present the representatives of thir- 
teen American and two European republics. In 
all, there are eighteen republics, one empire, and 
one great colony governed by a monarchy in 
North and South America. This does not include 
|the smaller colonies of European powers in 
| American waters and in South America. 
| Of the American republics represented at the 
banquet, it need not be said that that of the United 
| States is by far the largest and most powerful, 
| completely overshadowing all the rest. Next to 
| us in importance and in prosperity come the re- 
publics of Mexico on the northern continent, 
and of Chili and the Argentine Confederation on 
the southern. All these may be said to be repub- 
lics in reality as well as in name; countries which 
have successfully tried a republican form of gov- 
ernment, and live contented and progressive under 
it at the present day. 

The other Central and South American repub- 





| lies are less advanced, and in them the republican 
idea has not as yet completely established itself. 
Some of them are as yet only nominally repub- 
lics, their presidents being cften military dictators, 
and their legislatures submissive instruments of 
the presidential will; yet nearly all, even of the 
smaller republics, show some progress, as time 
passes, toward the realization of a genuine repub- 
lican system. 

It is interesting to note the origins of the various 


American countries. 

All the republics were once the colonies of 
European monarchies, and came into existence as 
| the result of revolts against the parent nations. 


The United States rebelled against England, and | qua 


American republics, and of the two monarchical | 





But even this dreadful inundation does not 
approach in its destructiveness a number of other 
famous calamities. 

Holland has been in times past the home of the 
floods; its greatest calamities have been caused 
by the breaking of the dikes which protect it from 
the sea. In April, 1421, the breaking of the dikes 
at Dort, completely submerging seventy-two towns 
and villages, is said to have drowned one hun- 
dred thousand people. Again, in 1530, another in- 


undation took place in the same country, causing | 


the death, according to the chronicles of the time, 
of four hundred thousand people. Both these 
numbers are probably largely exaggerated. Since 
that time this country has had no great calamity 
of this kind. 

In 1887, the Yellow River in China burst its 
banks, flooded two provinces, drowning more 
than ten thousand people, and took a new course 
to the sea. Dreadful famines resulted from the 


change of its course, and it is supposed that a | 


hundred thousand people lost their lives from the 
two causes of flood and famine. 

But inundations and storms must, after all, 
yield to voleanic and earthquake disturbances in 
the horrors of their record. No earthquake, per- 
haps, has destroyed more human lives than the 
greatest of the floods in Holland; and yet the 
records of these strange convulsions are far more 
numerous. 

We cannot know how many lives were lost in 
the earthquakes and floods of remote antiquity, 
but fifty thousand, it is estimated, must have died 
in the destruction of Herculaneum and Pompeii 


by the eruption of Vesuvius in the year 79. An! 


earthquake which visited Syria and Western Asia 
in 742, is said to have destroved five hundred cities, 
while the loss of life exceeded computation. 

In Catania, Sicily, in 1137, fifteen thousand peo- 
ple were killed by earthquake, and, at and around 
Naples in 1456, forty thousand; while the Chinese 
tell of an earthquake in 1731, as a result of which 


one hundred thousand persons were buried at | 


Pekin alone. 

Sicily's most dreadful earthquake was in 1693, 
when Catania was again destroyed with eighteen 
thousand people; fifty-four cities and towns and 
three hundred villages were overthrown, and more 
than one hundred thousand lives were said to 
have been lost. This did not end Sicily’s dreadful 
chapter, for forty thousand people perished there 
in 1783. At Naples six thousand lives were lost 
as recently as 1805. 

Probably the most famous calamity of Europe 
was the Lisbon earthquake, which happened on 


November 1, 1755. Lisbon was shaken down 1m | 


about eight minutes, and fifty thousand of its 


people were killed by falling walls or swallowed | 


up by the great wave which swept over the quay 
where they had taken refuge. The same earth- 
ke destroyed many thousands of lives in other 


the Central and South American republics, one | parts of Portugal, in Spain, and Northern Africa. 


and all, against the despotic power of Spain. 

Brazil was a Portuguese colony, which only 
broke its ties to Portugal to erect an empire, and 
receive as its emperor the son of the Portuguese 
king. The present enlightened ruler of Brazil is | 
a son of the first emperor. | 

The Canadian dominion and the vast, sparsely 
| settled expanse of British America are all that | 
, remain, on our continent, of the proud possessions 
of which Great Britain once boasted in North 
America. 

It was quite fitting that, to the assemblage of 


The New World has had its share of earth- 
quakes. At Lima and Callao wh 1746, eighteen 
thousand lives were lost; in Guatemala, in 1773, 
eighty thousand; in 1797. the whole coast of 
South America, from Cuzco in Peru to Panama, 


| was shaken, and forty thousand lives lost. At 


Caracas, Venezuela, in 1812, twelve thousand 
lives were lost. Peru, Ecuador and Chili suffered, 
on August 13, 1868, the most dreadful earthquake 
of their history. Arica and Arequipa were levelled 


| to the ground; a lake took the place of the city | 


of Cotacachi in Ecuador; Ibarra, Otavalo and 
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| other towns were swallowed up. Thirty thousand 
persons lost their lives. 

The most dreadful earthquake and volcanic 
}eruption known to man 1s the latest in occurrence. 
| In August, 1883, an awful eruption of the great 
| volcanoes on the island of Krakatoa, Java, began, 
|and before it had ended the island, with all its 
|mountains, had disappeared; sixteen new vol- 
canic peaks had appeared in other parts of the sur- 
rounding seas; the great mountain of Kramatan 
}in Sumatra had sunk into the sea; vast areas of 
| Java had been covered deep with sulphurous 
mud; and about seventy-five thousand human 
lives had been destroyed. 
| The United States has certainly been favored 
|among nations in its comparative freedom from 
| great natural calamities. 





— —~@r a 
“NIPPED IN THE BUD.” 


“oy, 


Very forward,’’ was the criticism said to have 
been made by her Majesty, the Queen of England, 
on the occasion of the presentation of one of our 
| most beautiful American girls. 

Said a distinguished English gentleman, a few 
| years ago, “Her Majesty seems to attend very strictly 
to the matter in hand, but there is not a trick of 
| manner or a detail of dress that escapes her notice. 
Her intuitions are so keen, and the value that she 
sets on modesty is so great, her interest in the young 
so sincere, that she has become a famous reader of 
character. 
| ‘The Queen detests a flirt, and she can detect one 
|of these specimens almost at a glance. Neither 
velvet, nor satin, nor precious stones can cast suffi- 
| cient glamour over a tendency of this kind to hide 
it from these truly motherly eyes.” 


It is said that one day when her Majesty was pres- 
ent in her carriage at a military review, the Princess 
Royal, then about fourteen, seemed disposed to be a 
little familiar and, possibly, slightly coquettish, in 
thoughtless, girlish fashion, with the young officers 
of the guard. The Queen tried to catch her daughter’s 
eye, but the gay uniforms were too attractive, and 
the little princess paid no attention to the silent 
endeavors of her mother. 

At last, in a spirit of fun, she capped the climax 
of her misdemeanors by dropping her handkerchief 
over the side of the carriage, and the Queen saw 
| that it was not an accident. Immediately two or 
three gentlemen sprang from their horses to return 
it to her, but the hand of royalty waved them off. 

“Thank you, but it is not necessary,” said her 
Majesty. ‘“‘Leave it just where it lies,’ and then 
turning to her daughter, she said, “Now I must ask 
you to get down and pick up your handkerchief.” 

“But, mamma —” 

The little princess’s face 
quivered with shame. 

“Yes, immediately,” said the Queen. 

The royal footman had opened the door and stood 
waiting by the side of the carriage, and the poor, 
mortified little girl was obliged to step down and 
rescue her own handkerchief. 

This was hard, but it was salutary, and probably 
nipped in the bud the girl’s first impulse toward 
coquetry. American mothers would do well to fol- 
low so meritorious and notable an example. 

Her Majesty has spoken very plain and sensible 
words to the British nobility in regard to the educa- 
tion and management of their girls, and on the 
| subjects of flirtation and immodest dressing she is 
eloquent. 

“IT had no idea that your mother observed my 
harmless coquetry,” said a young lady whose mother 
had been spoken to by the Queen. 

“T have no doubt it was harmless,” replied the 
Princess Alice, who was the embodiment of kind- 
ness and sympathy, and yet who never hesitated to 
| Speak the truth, “but it was certainly thoughtless 
and unbecoming. It wouldn’t be safe for any of us 
to be coquettish,’”’ she added, with a smile. 

“But I was not aware that her Majesty ever looked 
at me after the first formality was over,” the young 
English girl responded, dubiously. 

The princess’s smile deepened into a laugh, as she 
said, ‘Let me tell you just one thing, my dear: the 
Queen of England has not one pair of eyes, but fifty, 
and those in the back of her head are marvels.” 


was scarlet, and her lip 


4@> 
TOO HOSPITABLE. 


“Your friend, Mrs. Ames, is charming, isn’t she ?’’ 
said one lady to another. 

“Charming, indeed,’’ was the cordial reply. “I 
am very fond of her.” 

“And yet you never stay at her house, when you 
| come to the city. She spoke about it the other day, 
| and seemed quite hurt.” 

“Well, to teil the truth, I haven’t time to go to 
Mrs. Ames’s when I come to town on a shopping 
expedition,’’ was the reply. “You know she has a 
way of arranging everybody’s affairs for them, and 
though she does it from the best of motives, I find 
it very distracting.” 

The accusation was literally true. If one pro- 
poses leaving Mrs. Ames’s house at a certain time, 
she inquires, ‘But why must you go now?” 

“Because I want to take the three-forty train.” 

Instantly her time-table is produced, and she 
proves to you, beyond the shadow of a doubt, that 
you could take an express train at four, and reach 
your destination only three minutes later. You may 
be able to convince her that you would rather take 
the slower train and thus stop at Hemlock Point, 
for a word with Cousin John, but you have only 
switched her temporarily to a side track, for she 
presently resumes : 

“And if you take the three-forty you needn’t start 
now. I only allow myself twenty minutes to get to 
the station, and you could do it in twelve. 
needn’t go for ten minutes yet.” 

It doesn’t seem worth while to explain that you 
like to be leisurely; that you want to buy some 
oranges at the stand on one corner, and look into the 
windows of the Chinese laundry on another. You 
|merely resign your brief bit of foolish pleasuring, 
and allow her to settle your affairs as she pleases. 

So “capable” is she that no point seems worth 


So you 
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contesting, and you chat with her until she bundles | respect to Pasta in her Lake Como villa. She was 
you out of doors, with a hearty ‘‘Good-by!”’ and then | 


run for your train, to arrive at the station, 
dusty and anxious. 

There is such a thing as being too hospitable. The 
perfect host is he or she who studies to find out what 
a guest likes best to do, and helps him to do that, 
without suggesting that something else is better. 
It is well to have your advice and practical help 
always ready, and ‘“‘on tap,” as it were, but they 
should never be obtrusively offered. 


hot, 





+o 
JOHN BRIGHT’S BRUSQUENESS, 


For more than forty years John Bright was a great 
original force in English polities. Circumstances 
made him an energetic assailant. As a combatant 
he was strenuous and, at times, stern. But in private 
he was usually gentle in temper and courteous in 
speech. Those who had known him only through 
his speeches were surprised when they saw him in 
the social circle, to find him as playful as a child and 
as charming as a woman. 

Occasionally, however, if politics became the topic, 
he was brusque in conversation and peremptory in 
manner. Karl Blind gives,in the Fortnightly Re- 
view, an illustration of Mr. Bright’s brusqueness in 
private life. 

During the last war of Russia against Turkey, Mr. 
Blind and Mr. Bright met at a friend’s dinner table. 
In the drawing-room after dinner the two gentlemen 
began a discussion on the Eastern Question. Their 
views were hopelessly asunder, and the conversation, 
though amiable, was earnest, and attracted the 
attention of the other guests. 

Suddenly the lady of the house said, with a smile, 
“Mr. Bright, would you not like to hear ‘Home, 
Sweet Home’ sung by a young lady?” 

“Thank you,” he replied, brusquely, ‘I don’t care a 
sixpence for your song! I wish to continue the con- 
versation with Mr. Blind.” 

The lady smiled and blushed and retreated. The 
Eastern Question was again tackled, but soon Mr. 
Bright, as if to make amends for his breach of man 
ners, offered to recite a poem by Mr. Lewis Morris. 
He recited it with touching elocution, and when he 
had fiflished, extolled the beauty of the author’s 


poems. Then he returned to the Eastern Question. 
— ss 
“FACIAL PERCEPTION.” 
Mr. W. H. Levy, who is blind, says in his book, 


“Blindness and the Blind,” that he can tell when he 
is opposite an object, and can perceive whether it is 
tall or short, slender or bulky. He can also determine 
whether it be a solitary object or a continuous fence; 
whether a close fence or an open one, and sometimes 
wlLether a wooden fence, a stone wall, or a hedge. 

None of the five senses have anything to do with 
this perceptive power, but the impressions are made 
on the skin of his face, and by it transmitted to the 
brain. He therefore names this unrecognized sense 
Facial Perception 

The presence of a fog interferes with facial per- 
ception, and makes the impressions faint and un. 
trustworthy; but darkness is no impediment. A 
noise 
the impressions. 

In passing along the street he can distinguish 
stores from private houses, and doors from windows, 
if the windows consist of a number of panes, and 
not of a single sheet of glass. 

A remarkable fact, bearing on the subject of an 
unrecognized sense, is mentioned by Mr. Levy. A 
naturalist extracted the eyes of several bats, and 
covered the empty sockets with leather. In this 
condition the bats flew about the room, avoiding the 
sides and flying out of the door without touching 
the door-case. In flying through a sewer which 
made a right angle, they turned at the proper point. 
They flew through threads suspended from the ceil- 
ing without touching them, though they were only 
far enough apart to admit the passage of the bats’ 
extended saan 

+r 
VERBAL CONTRADICTIONS. 


Many a true Hibernicism is uttered by other than 
Irish lips, for the Irish bull is common in more 
countries than one. It was a literal-minded young 
lady who made the declaration : 

“If I am going to have a bonnet at all, I see 
plainly I must buy it and pay for it myself, or go 
without !”? and so much clearer was her idea than 
this expression of it, that she looked about in sur- 
prise when her hearers smiled. 

A high-flown and romantic story informs us that 
“Julietta’s baby eyes first saw the light after the 
birth of her elder sister.” 

What a strange event it would have proved had 
Julietta been born before her elder sister, and how 
relieved some younger sons of royal houses would be 
if such an adjustment of affairs were possible! 

“No, ma’am, I haven’t any foreign birds, except 
canaries,” said the proprietor of a bird-store to a 
customer, “and they were born in America!” 

This, however, was paradoxical only in sound, and 
not in sense. ‘ 

A farmer’s wife, in discussing a recent cold with a 
neighbor, made the assertions, “That day I couldn’t 
speak above a whisper, and when I called the men 
to dinner, it ’most killed me to holler loud enough 
so’t they could hear.” 

“Take it twice during the night, if you wake up,” 
said an unprofessional nurse, as she left a bowl of 
gruel by a patient’s bedside, “and once if you don’t.” 

indeed, it is impossible to go far without hearing 
plentiful instances of bulls, which, as a little boy 
once remarked, are “things you say when you mean 
to say something else.” 

— 
PASTA’S SERVANT. 

People who have seen much of the world, and 
especially those who have participated a great deal 
in its fashion and frivolity, often carry their sim 
plicity of life, if they retire from the active world, 
to the point of affectation. 

The Madame Pasta, in her later 
years lived very obscurely in a villa on Lake Como, 
in Italy. One day Madame Alboni, another singer 
who had just made her appearance, paid a visit of 


famous singer, 


which distracts the attention interferes with | 


met at the door by a wretched serving-woman, old, 


| unkempt, frowsy and badly dressed. 





“Can I see Signora Pasta?” the visitor inquired. 

“In a few minutes, if you will wait,” 
vant, conducting her to the parlor. 

In a short time Signora Pasta made her appear- 
ance, and the visitor recognized in her, with no little 


said the ser- 


astonishment, the same unkempt servant-woman 
who had just admitted her, though somewhat 
“spruced up” in appearance. In fact, Alboni’s 


astonishment was so great that she could not help 
showing it in her face. 

“IT understand,” said Madame Pasta, 
“You are wondering whether this can be La Pasta! 
Well, what else can Ido? I have a horror of those 
mercenaries that are made servants of hereabouts, 
and so I do my own work. I have, at least, the 


smiling. 


| satisfaction of knowing that I need not be any worse 


| more bear some one of twenty-five 


| popularity from some ruler or saint. 


served than I am now!” 
+o, 
CHRISTIAN NAMES. 

According to a writer in the Spectator, the English 
people are very conservative in the matter of naming 
their offspring. Out of every one hundred thousand 
children, it is estimated that sixty-five thousand or 
names, Mary, 
William, John and Elizabeth heading the list. 
these twenty-five names have been in use from early 
times, and most of them seem to have derived their 
The English 
people have never taken to Roman names, have for- 
gotten all British names, and in general seem to 


| have felt that some big person must wear a name 


| ing sovereign. 
|a sort of sacredness attaches to the name, 


before they can find courage to do so. 


At the same time, it is to be observed that the 
English people seldom name a child after the reign 
As long as the king or queen is alive, 
which 
prevents its being conferred upon any ordinary mor- 
tal. 

Among comparatively modern names in England 
are “Albert,” “Arthur,”’—the popularity of which 


| dates not from Tennyson’s legendary hero, but from 


| dra.” 
| universal 





the Duke of Wellington, —“Florence” and “Alexan. 
“Florence” has become common from the 
admiration for Florence Nightingale, 
while the liking of the people for the Princess of 


Wales is shown by the fact that in one year fifteen | 


hundred girls were registered by the name of ‘Alex 
andra.” 

Longfellow’s “Evangeline” has been 
freely, and, what is more curious, the very pretty 
“Alma” has come into vogue, not on account of its 
meaning, but as the name of the first battle of the 
Crimean War. 

Names like ‘Faith,’ ‘Hope,’ “Mercy,” “Grace” 
and “Prudence” are moderately common, as they 
certainly deserve to be; but in England, as in Amer 
ica, people are never more foolish than in naming 
their children. Indeed, they are worse than foolish; 
they are guilty of downriglit wickedness. 

How are young men or women to feel a proper 
respect or affection for parents who have condemned 
them to wear such titles as “Eli lama sabacthani,” 
“Cain,” “Delilah,” ‘‘Mahershalalhashbaz,” “Green 
Leap, * “Sing Song, ” “Shooting Gallery, » “Singu. 
lar Onion Gallehawk, ” “Tempestuous Stinger,” 


“Charming Nancy,” “G tiddy Edwards,” or “Para. | 


mount Pye?” 

These are extreme cases, of course, but it is too 
common for fathers and mothers to forget that 
babies will not always be babies; that, in fact, they 
are naming not.so much babies as men and women. 
“Willie” is a pretty name for a four-year-old, but 


how will it sound at fifty? “The Rev. Willie | 
Smith, D. D.!” 
The wretched owner of such a baby name will 


either change it,—legally or illegally,—or he will be | 


tempted as long as he lives to lament the thought 
lessness of those for whom he would gladly have 
none but reverent and affectionate thoughts. 


+o, 
FOR SALE. 

A Worcester auctioneer came home to dinner one 
very hot day recently, according to the Spy, and 
during the meal was told by his wife that he must 
go at once over to Mrs. A She had called 
during the forenoon to say that Mr. A—— had con- 
cluced to sell his library, and the auctioneer’s wife 
had promised her that the auctioneer should come 
that very noon and look at it. 





"a. 


At first the auctioneer protested that he could not 
go; the heat was dreadful, and Mr. A—— lived at 
least half a mile off. He would call within a day or 


two. 

“But Mrs. A—— was in great haste about the 
matter,” persisted the wife. ‘‘The books must be 
sold right away ; and, besides, I promised her you 
would come.’ 

There was no escape, and the auctioneer did as his 
wife had promised. 

“T understand that you have some books to sell,” 
he said, as the lady of the house appeared. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. A ‘“‘How much can you give 
for them?” 

“Why, really, J should have to see them first. 
Where are they? 

“Oh, they are not picked up yet. They are lying 
round the ‘house, and we want to dispose of them. 
How much do you suppose you could allow for 
them?” 

“Really, I can’t tell. What are they, and how 
many are there of them?” 

“Oh, I can’t say precisely. You see, we haven’t 
got them together; but my husband says there are 
three singing- books, two geographies and an arith- 
metic, anyway. 

The auctioneer is described as a “genial man,” 
and is said to have ‘‘suppressed « groan.’ 





+o 
HIS CRITICISM. 


“Even the children talk French!” cried a discour 
aged traveller, on visiting Paris, and one might 
append the statement that, in these advanced days, 
every child is capable of art criticism. 

A family portrait had just been sent home, and 
many were the comments of owner and visitors on 
its merits. 
that, although it was an effective piece of work, it 
could not be pronounced a faithful likeness. At 
length, when debate was running high, little Ned 
came in from a game of ball, and, arms akimbo, 
placed himself before the work of art. 

“Pll tell you what’s the matter with that picture, 
father,” he announced at length, after shutting one 
eye and vie wing it with prodigious solemnity. 

“What is it, my son?” 

With Ned, inelegance of language is always in 
direct ratio to his earnestness, and he responded, | 
with decision, “It aint got no middle distance !”* 


——_ +o, 
AN “ARTIST.” 


The following is a copy of an advertisement in a | 


foreign paper 


“ Durand, valet de chambre , handles the brusb like 
Raphael.’ 


All| 





adopted | 








The general impression seemed to be | 








The Signal Service Dept. endorses the STANDARD 
THERMOMETER. Lieut. Walshe, in charge of the In- 
strument Division, writes. 
reliable under all conditions of temperature.” 
—— 

Burnett’s Cocoaine has earned a just reputation 
for promoting the growth and preserving the beauty of | 
the human hair. Instead of possessing the heating and | 
rancid qualities of all animal preparations, such as 
bear's grease, etc., it isa cooling vegetable oil, extremely 
agreeable and cleanly. [Adr. 


[Adr. 








( 
Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 
If yourstationer does not keepthem,mention Vouth’s Com- 
panion and send 16c. in stamps to Joseph Dixon Crucible | 
©. »Jersey City, N.J., for samples worth doublethemoney | 


Sun-Burn and Tan: 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GILYCERINE 
Is UNEXCELLED FOR PROMPT RELIEF AND 
CURE OF SUN-BURN, 


FOR PARTICULARS SEE ELEGANT BOOK OF 
TOILET RECIPES THAT CAN BE PREPARED 
EASILY AND CHEAPLY AT HOME. SENT TO 
ANY ADDRESS FOR TWO TWO-CENT STAMPS, 
ADDRESS, ° e x eS 


Procter & aaa 
GLYCERINE Dep’T, CINCINNATI, O, 








BUNKER HILL 63-00 
CUSTOM PANTS 


Save retailers’ and jobbers’ 















profit. We are the leading 3 ¢5 
manufacturers of $3 Pants, @s3 
[GET THE BEST] || |.2- 

“ORE 
and GUARANTEE EVERY OG EE 
PAIR. If not satisfactory, we e eee 
teplace them with another pair : wh 
or REFUND THE MONEY. z « 3 3 
Our goods are unsurpassed in 5< s? 
materials, style, workmanship, & > 8 5 
andfinish. We have large capi- 3 $s 
tal,and many years’ experience. > as & 
With our facilities we guaran- TRADE 
tee perfect satisfaction. MARK. 

Send six cents with your 





addressand get aline of, 
samples with our unique 
sample card and a 48-inch linen tape 
measure, if you mention this paper. 


BUNKER HILL CUSTOM PANTS 00, 
129 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
California Branch, Room 90 Wilson Block, Los Angeles. 


ndigestion 


S not only a distressing complaint, of 
itself, but, by causing the bloc 1 to 
become depraved and the system en- 
feebled, is the parent of innumerable 
maladies. That Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
is the best cure for Indigestion, even 
when complicated with Liver Complaint, 
is proved by the following testimony 
from Mrs. wags Lake, of Brockway 
Centre, Mich.: 
“Liver complaint and _ indigestion 
made my life a burden and came near 
ending my existence. For more than 
four years I suffered untold agony, was 
reduced almost to a skeleton, and hardly 
had strength to drag myself about. Ail 
kinds of food distressed me, and only 
the most delicate could be digested at 
all. Within the time mentioned several 
hysicians treated me without giving re- 
ief. Nothing that I took seemed to do 
any permanent good until I commenced 
the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, which 
has produced ‘wonderful results. Soon 
after commencing to take the Sarsapa- 
rilla I could see an improvement in my 
condition. My appetite began to return 
and with it came the ability to digest 
all the food taken, my strength im- 








proved each day, and after a few 
months of faithful attention to your 
directions, I found myself a_ well 


woman, able to attend to all household 
duties. The medic ine has given me @ 
new lease of life.” 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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“I consider them perfectly | 





“ Wosquiro BITES 


and SUNBURN 


| Bathe with 


| 








POND’S EXTRACT. 


There is nothing its equal for relieving the sore- 
ness, itching or burning, reducing the inflamma- 
tion, taking out the redness and poison, quickly 
bringing the skin to its natural color. 

BEWARE of imposition. Take POND'S EX- 
TRACT only. See landscape trade-mark on BUFF 


wrapper. Sold only in our own bottles. All drug- 
gists. 
Our new, beautiful little book, “Choice Selections 


Srom Mother Goose’s Melodies, for Young and Old,” 
with 14 full-pege original illustrations, mailed free 
to any address, sent to 


Pond’s Extract Co., 76 5th Ave,, N. Y. 


UTICURA 
Remedies. 


OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 

all comparable to the CUTICURA REMEDIES in 

their marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying and 

beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing, disfigur- 

ing, ite hing, scaly and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp 
and blood, with loss of hair. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease. from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere, Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, : 
RESOLYVENT, $1. pared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass 

Send for“ How to C ure Skin Diseases.” 


om 
te 








Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 4g 
; prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. #3 
"Dull Aches, Pains, and Weaknesses instantly 
relieved by the CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLAS- 
TER, the only pain- killing plaster. 25 cents. 





A SILE DRESS. 


This is your op- 
portunity.A new 
departure. 

SILKs direct 
from the manu- 
facturers to you. 

Our reduced 
prices bring the 
best goods within 
reach of all. 

Weare the only 
manufacturers in 
the U. S. selling 
direct to con- 
sumers. You 
take no risk. We 
warrant every 
piece of goods as 
represented, or 
money refunded 
See our referen- 
ces. We are the 
oldest Silk Man- 
ufacturers in the 
U.S. Established 
in 1838, with over 
50 years’ expe- 
rience. 

We guarantee the 


CHAFFEE 


| DRESS SILKS, 


richness of 
color, superior 
finish and wear- 
ing qualities, to 
be unexcelled 
= by any make 
= of Black Silks 
We offer these Dress Silks in 
Faille Francaise and 
We send to all parts 





in the world. 
Gros Grains, Satins, Surahs, 
Aida Cloths, in Blacks only. 
of the U.S. It will cost you only a postal card 


to see for yourselves. Send a postal and we will 
forward you SAMPLES FREE with prices. 


O.S. CHAFFEE & SON, 


Mansfield Center, Conn. 
Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic 
Savings Institute, of W illimantic, Conn. 


RECOLLECT 
THE GOOD 


with each Dress Pattern we pre- 
sent the buyer with 1000 Yards 
Sewing Silk, and enough Silk 
Braid to bind bottom of dress. 


are delivered to you 
ALL CARRYING 





wes $1; e oui Worth $5 a bottle. | CHARGES PREPAID. 


GURNEY 


WATER 


HEAD OFFICE, 237 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 


Send for “How Best to Heat our Homes,” mailed free, 








HOT 


HEATER CO,, 


88 JOHN, cor. GOLD ST. 


“The Gurney Hot Water Heater, with which my residence has 
been heated for the past two winters, gives entire satisfaction. Eight 
tons of coal is sufficient for the season and the whole house (11 large 
rooms and hall) is kept at an even temperature with less attention 
than is required by one ordinary heating stove 
pleasant and healthful heat and would not exchange for any other 
system,'’’—H, O. Gardner, Cash. Second National Bank, Altoona, Pa, 

Mention THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION, 


We find it an even, 














JULY 

Th. 4. Declaration of Independence, 1776. 

Fr. 5. Admiral Farragut born, 1801. 

Sa. 6. John Huss, the Reformer, burned, 1415. 
Su. 7. Ferdinand elected Prince of Bulgaria, 1887. 
Mo. 8. Charles XII. defeated at Pultowa, 1709. 
Tu. 9. Port Hudson surrendered, 1863. 

We. 10. John Calvin born, 1509. 








For the Companion. 
INDEPENDENCE BELL. 


Old birth-day bell of freedom! 
The scar upon thy side 

Is sacred as the battle-wound 
Of which a conqueror died; 

*Twas when thy war-song sounded 
A people burst their chain, 

And Tyranny heard astounded 
The death-knell of his reign. 


Enough, O tuneful prophet, 
On Independence morn, 
When North and South thy clanging mouth 
Proclaimed a nation born, 
If to a hundred cities 
The song such news could tell 
Had been thy nunc dimittis, 
Thy music’s own farewell. 


For bell no prouder tidings 
E’er pealed to patriot ears, 

Nor voice a gladder message spoke 
Than thine in all the years. 

The lips that once such burden 
Of joy to millions bore 

Earned well the golden guerdon 
Of silence evermore. 


Thou stand’st like some gray singer 
In fame forever young. 
Time’s mildews streak thy rifted cheek, 
Its rust thy tuneless tongue, 
But the brave old proclamation 
In echo lives, and will 
To each new generation 
Repeat thy story still. 


And long thy throne of honor 
For thee shall patriots claim 

Beneath th’ historic campanile 
Where swung thy brazen frame, 

And bless that Bow er morning 
When thy grand voice on high 

Rang once Oppression’s warning, 
And Freedom’s battle-cry. 


THERON BROWN. 





~@ 
aa 
For the Companion. 


MY FATHER’S LEGACY. 


My father belonged to the ‘“‘working class’’ in 
the usual as well as in the highest sense of the 
word, and when his long and useful life was 
ended, I knew that the value of his estate was 
very small. But his heart had hardly ceased to 
beat before I began to learn that he had left me a 
legacy, written not upon parchment, but upon the 
hearts of men, exceedingly precious beyond gold; 
for ‘“‘a good name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches.”’ 

I went out upon the street of the country vil- 
lage, where my father had lived for many years, 
and an old Irishman came to me and said, while 
his eyes filled with tears: 

‘‘And is it thrue that the father is gone? Sure, 
he was a good man, and he was the firrst wan 
that gave me worrk whin I kim over from the old 
counthry. Many’s the dollar and the good worrd 
I got from the father.” 

Just as I was passing one of the village stores, 
a young married woman came out, and anxiously 
inquired if the report of my father’s death was 
true, and when I told her that it was, the quick- 
springing tears showed that here was another who 
loved him. 

“For years,”’ she said, ‘until I had a home of 
my own, there was no place that seemed so much 
like home to me as your father’s house. I shall 
never forget how kind your parents have been to 
me.” 


A few days afterward a lady who is leading an | 


honored, useful Christian life said to me, “If my 
soul is saved, I believe my conversion will be a 
star in your father’s crown of rejoicing. At the 
time when I became interested in religion special 
services were held at the church, but I lived at 
a distance, and was not able to walk so far 
through the snow. 

‘Your father often came with his team to carry 
me, and if I was not ready to go, he would wait 
for me or come again. I wondered then why he 
was so anxious to have me go, but afterward I 
knew that he was watching for my soul, and I 
have never ceased to thank him for it.” 

A bank officer in a Western State wrote to me, 
“To his example and advice I owe much—how 
much I can never appreciate—of the character I 
have, and the memory of the days I have passed 
with him will last as long as my life.” 

These are but a few examples of the good that 
he did for other persons, whatever might be their 
condition, wherever he might meet them, through 
his long life,—work done by a man comparatively 
uneducated, working with his hands day by 
day, but having in him the spirit of his Divine 
Master. 

Although he had nothing to give except advice 
and the help of a helpful spirit, such as he had he 
gave always, and thus scattered the seed of good 
wherever he went. The seed bore a rich harvest 
of love, which I inherited. 

The lesson of such a life is not hard to read, 
though it may be difficult to practise it at all times. 


_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 


JULY 4, 1889. 





| Yet it is the one best way of living, and it is 


dependent on no outward advantages of position 
or wealth. J. M. He 
=e ee 
NATIVE AUSTRALIANS. 

In the magnificent city of Melbourne, Australia, 
there lives a “prince” named Berak, who is the last 
surviving son of the Australian chieftain Yarra- 
Yarra, who once possessed the land upon which 


Melbourne and its environs stand. Berak does not | 


now live in princely style. His badly worn clothes 
are the gifts of benevolent persons, and he lodges 
and subsists upon charity. He can hardly be called 
a beggar, for he never asks for anything; but if a 
bit of silver is slipped into his hand to buy tobacco 
with, he accepts it with thanks. 


For all his poverty, Berak is said to be a fine- 
looking man. He is about sixty-five years old, quite 


black, a little under the medium height, white- | 


bearded and straight-haired. He has a fine fore- 
head, a Grecian nose, large, mild and expressive 
eyes, and thin lips. When he smiles, as he often 
does, he shows all his thirty-two teeth, still perfectly 
| whole, white and shapely. 
| Berak, who takes his own reduced circumstances 
and the decline of his race quite philosophically, is 
fond of telling the story of his people, the Austral 
ian natives. 

Before the arrival of the English, these people 
had neither cattle, horses, sheep, nor hens. They 


|} did not cultivate the ground, and lived wholly by | 


| hunting and fishing. Their chief game was the 
| kangaroo, the small Australian bear, paroquets of 
various kinds, a sort of wild duck or widgeon, and 
the black swan—for in Australia the blackbirds are 
white and the swans black. The natives fished 
neither with the hook nor with the net, but lanced 
both fish and eels. 

Berak acknowledges freely that his ancestors were 
cannibals; he even remembers taking part in a 
cannibal feast in his own childhood. But his people, 
he says, never ate any of the Englishmen, “it is the 
Englishmen who have eaten Berak!” 

The native Australians were cruel in their punish- 
ments. Great criminals were beaten to death with 
clubs in the presence of the tribes. At the same 
time, they were not without kind feelings. When, 
upon the march, an old and feeble man had fallen 
out of the line, it was their custom to send back two 
or three stalwart warriors to guard and assist him. 

Such of the native Australians as still survive in 
|&% savage state possess many peculiar customs. 

Strangers meeting must remain some time silent, 
| and if they become good friends, they signify it by 
| exchanging names. The name, they think, is a part 
| of the man himself, and to possess it gives a power 

for evil, so that it should be known only to friends. 

Although the Australians are not, as a rule, polyg- 

amists, ke hold that women should be kept in 
subjection, and cut off the last joint of the little 
finger of females as a sign of their subordination. 
The men undergo a still more remarkable mutila- 
tion as a sign of subjection to their chiefs: they 
| have their teeth knocked out by their ‘‘koradger 
| men,” or priests. Berak, being a chief by birth, 
escaped this ceremony. 

Hagarth, a traveller who has described the ways 
‘of the Australians, writes of a semi-domesticated 
native that said to him one day, “with a look of 
importance, that he must go away for a few days, 
as he had grown up to man’s estate, and ‘it was high 
| time that he should have his teeth knocked out.’ ” 
| The Australians have long been regarded as one 

of the most degraded of races, but they possessed, 
| at least when first visited by the Europeans, many 
| excellent and friendly qualities. They have dimin- 
ished until they now number only about seventy-five 
thousand, and no doubt will, before many genera- 
tions, completely disappear, as the natives of Tas- 
mania have already done. 


TRIFLES. 


“Trifles light as air” are sometimes quite as sug- 
gestive as the most weighty facts. A colored soap- 
bubble, blown from a clay pipe, gave to Doctor 
Young the idea that led to his discovery of the law 
of the interference of light. Another “snapper-up 
of unconsidered trifles’? was the philosopher who 
saw in the fall of an apple the law which bids a tear 
“trickle from its source,” and “guides the planets 
in their course.” 


“Because I have neglected nothing,” answered 
Poussin, when asked why he stood so high among 
Italian painters. The rule which guided him was 
the simple one that so many persons know and so 
few heed—“‘whatever is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well.” 

Those who ‘despise the day of small things” are 
themselves overlooked in the day when attentive 
workers are rewarded. “But these are trifles,” said 
a visitor to whom Michael Angelo had explained 
that since his previous visit he had retouched the 
| Statue, polishing that part, softening this feature, 
and bringing out that muscle. 

“It may be so,” replied the sculptor, “but trifles 
make perfection, and perfection is no trifle.” 

Samuel Smiles tells us, in his “‘Self-Helps,” that a 
lobster’s shell suggested to James Watt the form of 
the iron pipe by which he carried water along the 
unequal bed of the river Clyde. Brunel noticed 
how a ship-worm perforated the wood, and from the 
—— learned how to excavate the Thames 

unnel. 

Thousands of men had seen steam issuing from 
the spout of a tea-kettle, without seeing that Nature 
was trying to attract attention to the fact that drops 
of water expanded by heat would give man a power 
equal to millions of horses. She waited for an 
observer until circumstances put the Marquis of 
Worcester in the Tower, where he had nothing 
better to do than to watch a vessel containing hot 
water. She blew off the cover before his eyes, and 
he, attracted by the trifle, mused upon it, till the idea 
of steam-power was revealed. 

Then Nature waited for some one to develop the 
idea and apply it to practical purposes. Savary, 
Newcomen and others tried their “ ’prentice hand;” 
but one day, a master workman, whose trade of 
making mathematical instruments had trained him 
to observe trifles, was called upon to repair a model 
of Newcomen’s engine. James Watt came, saw 
und conquered—for he developed the modern steam- 
engine. 

Mr. Smiles begins his chapter on the “close obser- 
vation of little things,” with this quotation from 
the Latin: “Opportunity has hair in front, behind 
she is bald; if you seize her by the forelock you may 
hold her, but if suffered to escape, not Jupiter him- 
self can catch her again.” 


— a 
BEGINNING WI’ CHUCKIE. 


By industry and careful saving, an old Scotch pair 
had provided a decent competency for their old age, 
and had established their son Tam in business. The 
young man seemed industrious and regular; but in 
the course of a little time it was found that he was 
doing ill—was the victim, as it was said, of bad 
luck. 

One day a neighbor was condoling with the old 
mother about her son’s misfortunes. 

“Ye see,” answered the good mother, “our Tam 
makes siller enough, but he could never understand 
that pence mak’ pounds. He began the world the 
wrongend. Ye see,mem, when the gudeman and 
me began the world thegither, we were just as bare 





as weel could be—hardly a sixpence to rub against 
another; but we contented ourselves wi’ a drap par- 
ritch and milk i’ the morning, a herring and a potato 
or sae to our dinner, and our parritch at nicht again. 
“By and by we began to mak’ a little; then we 
had some gude broth and meat at dinner-time, and 
after that a wee we ventured on a drop of tea the 
morning. ; 
“As things got better wi’ us the gudeman whiles 
send hame a lamb-leg for our Senday’s dinner and, 
odd, mem, before a’ was done, we used sometimes to 





treat oursels to a chuckie [chicken]. Now, ye see, 
mem, our Tam took the clean contrair way o’ going 
about things—he began wi’ the chuckie!” ; 

Many young men beside Tam have ruined their 
prospects and wrecked their fortune by “beginning 
wi’ the chuckie.” 


——-- — +@r— --- -—— 
For the Companion. 
THE NATIONAL AIR. 


I sat at home and heard an air 
Played slow and solemnly; 
But slow or swift, I did not care, 
It nothing spake to me. 
°Twas hackneyed, stale, I could but smile 
‘o think how some will cheer, 
Yea, dauntless tramp through death’s defile 
If but that song be near. 
In after days I heard again 
This anthem rolling grand; 
But now I sat midst foreign men 
Within a foreign land. 
And in a trice my soul took flame, 
My blood was fire in me; 
I trembled at my country’s name 
With love and fealty! 
RICHARD E. BURTON. 


++ 
| WHAT TO NAME HER. 


| purpose of naming the family idol. 
had been discussed at breakfast, laid on the table at 
the close of dinner, and once the debate was carried 
so far that midnight saw it still raging. ‘It really 
must be settled to-day,” said the young mother, at 
last, as she handed round the baby as a sort of 
ethereal refreshment before carrying her upstairs. 
“Why, she has a tooth already! It’s perfectly scan- 
dalous to have no name but ‘Baby’ when you’re old 
enough to own a tooth!” 


Just then the nurse came in, and Baby was de- 
spatched by her to the upper regions, while the 
assembled relatives sat seriously down to reconsider 
names in general. 

“IT was always fond of Blanche,” said Aunt Clara, 
sentimentally. ‘I named one of my dolls Blanche 
Montague, and I think to this day it showed very 
good taste in a mere child.” 

“TI wouldn’t have a child of mine called Blanche 
for the world,” put in the young father, with deci- 
sion. ‘She’d be sure to grow up flaxen-haired and 
foolish.” 

“But Baby’s hair is dark,” suggested his wife. 

*T can’t help it. Naming her Blanche would bleach 
it out in no time.” 

“Marion,” suggested a cousin. 

“There have been three Marions in our family, 
and they were all unlucky,” said grandma, hastily. 
‘*Now I don’t believe in signs and omens myself, but 
I wouldn’t have Baby start wrong in the world for 
anything.” 

“Winifred,” ventured papa. 

“Yes, and we should call her Winnie, exactly like 
a colt neighing over the pasture bars,”’ said mamma, 
scornfully. ‘‘No, indeed; it shall be nothing that 
can be nicknamed or shortened into ‘ie.’ ”’ 

“Let’s make up a name!” cried the college senior, 
who affected to consider the baby a necessary evil, 
but was known to make ardent love to her on the 
sly. “Come, we’ll begin with A. Ar—Ar—Arethusa 
(no, that’s old!) Arabella (old, too!) You try, 
Clara.” 

Now making names is somewhat like manufactur- 
ing proverbs or fairy-stories: it seems a very simple 
matter until you begin. 

The mere proposition of inventing something 
original so cast a blight upon the company that they 
sat blankly staring at one another, cntil’ some one 
suggested that probably all the capacities of the 
language had previously been exhausted in that 
direction. 

“TI wish we could name her for her grandma,” said 
the mother, regretfully, “but you know, mother, —” 

“Oh yes, I know it’s a terrible name,” said the 
dear old lady, briskly. “I wouldn’t give it to that 
dear child for anything. Keziah! Think of it! I 
— did wish my name had been Mary.” 

“The very thing, then!” cried the college lad. 
“Call her Mary for grandma. It isn’t grandma’s 
fault that that isn’t her name. She’d have had it if 
she could.”’ 

The motion was triumphantly carried. Names 
sentimental and names melodious were abandoned 
in favor of simple and beloved Mary. 


—————_+er— 
COBRA AND TIGER. 


A venturesome collector was in India in search of 
venomous serpents for an Amsterdam house. He 
occupied a hut that had been used as a storehouse, 
the only entrance to it being by a narrow lane which 
was closely fenced. This lane was about twenty-five 
feet long, and at night a fire was kept burning at the 
lower end to warn off any intruding wild beasts or 
serpents. The man’s hammock was slung near the 
door of the hut, so that he could easily look down 
the lane. One night there was a heavy rain about 
midnight which extinguished the fires. 


Suddenly I awoke. The rain had ceased, and the 
moon was shining so that its rays streamed brightly 
up the lane. There was a peculiar odor in the hut 
which I recognized far too well, the nauseating smell 
of the cobra. 

One of these deadly creatures must have crawled 

into the hut. I could hear it now creeping over the 
dried grass on the floor, and the sound put me into a 
cold sweat. But the cobra never strikes a sleeper; 
if I could remain motionless I might escape. 
When I had turned in it was very close and oppres- 
sive. I had, therefore, thrown the blankets out of 
the hammock. The cold rain had chilled the snake 
and he was looking for warmth. The blankets were 
on the ground and this fact prevented him from 
coming into the hammock. I could not see him, but 
I could hear and scent him as he twined about and 
finally curled down. 

When he had become quiet I felt that I had a 
chance for my life. I would wait until he was asleep, 
and then make a sudden spring and a rush. If I 
waited until daylight, and the natives came to the 
hut, the snake would be alarmed, and would then 
probably strike me. 

I kept still for about half an hour, and was just 
planning to dump myself out of the hammock, when 
the moonlight revealed a new and an unexpected 
danger. Standing at the mouth of the lane, and 
looking straight in upon me, was a tiger. 

I did not believe he would enter the hut. The 
lane would look like a trap, and he would fight shy 
of it. My eyes were wide open, but I did not move 
a muscle. 

The tiger entered the opening and stealthily came 
toward me. I gave myself up for lost. The great 
brute was within ten feet of the door when the ser- 
pent uttered a low hiss and moved. 

The tiger did not see the snake. He came on asa 
cat steals on its prey; his forepaws were soon on the 











There had been many family conclaves for the sole | 
The subject | 








threshold and he was making ready for a spring. I 
realized my helplessness. 

There was a brief interval. I was half dead with 
terror, and closed my eyes for the last act of the 
tragedy. 

Suddenly there was a hiss andasnarl. I opened 
my eyes, bewildered, to find myself unharmed. The 
cobra and the tiger were rolling over and over in the 
lane, in mortal struggle. 

The village was roused by the tiger’s fearful roar 
ings. I gazed in fascination at the scene. The two 
deadly enemies went from one end of the lane to the 
other and back again. The combat had lasted not 
more than fifteen minutes when both tiger and snake 
lay stretched out, dead. 

The cobra had bitten the tiger in scores of places, 
and the teeth and claws of the latter had literally 
torn the snake in pieces. 





——— 
PUNISHED. 


Methods of punishment for unruly pupils, as well 
as methods of teaching, have undergone many 
changes during the past quarter of a century, and 
one looks back with wonder and amusement at the 
customs of long ago. The writer well remembers 
the shame and dismay that used to overcome him 
when he, a bashful boy, heard the teacher say, “I 
saw you whispering, Johnnie H——, and now you 
can go and sit with the girls. Sally Smith, you and 
Tilly Jones make room for him.” 


Crimson with confusion, I would take my place 
between the two girls, amid the giggling of the rest 
of the school, and for the next few days my school. 
mates made life a burden to me. Before school, 
after school, and at recess, somebody was always 
ready to point the finger and say: 

“Sha-a-a-a-me! You had to set with the gals! 
Sha-a-a-me!”’ 

Again the teacher would say, “Johnnie H—., I 
saw you whispering to Billy Smith. Both of you 
come to me.” 

We went forward in fear and trembling; a clothes- 
pin was clapped upon each of our noses, and we 
were obliged to stand on the platform, facing the 
— until we were thought to be sufficiently pun- 
ished. 

Sometimes we were compelled to stoop with the 
tips of our fingers touching a crack in the floor, and 
remain in that painful position until the teacher 
chose to release us. Let those who think this a 
light penalty assume the position described, and 
keep it for five minutes! 

The dunce-cap and block, and feruling the palm of 
the hands, were every-day affairs. Sometimes a 
pupil, maddened with pain, would snatch the ferule 
from the teacher, snap it in twain, and flee from the 
room, a proceeding that always gave the rest of the 
school unlimited satisfaction. 

One teacher, whose school I had not the privilege 
of attending, sometimes detained all offending pupils 
after school. Then they were made to clasp hands 
and dance in a circle before the teacher, while he 
accelerated their speed by using his rod on their 
shins, keeping it up until they were all howling with 
grief and pain. 

With such educational advantages as I have de- 
scribed, it would have been surprising indeed if 
some of us had not turned out to be brilliant schol- 
ars and illustrious men! 








cael ienccemininaii 
EXPERTS. 


A reporter of the Macon Telegraph has been col- 
lecting a batch of remarks made by the darkies of 
that city upon the introduction of electric lights. If 
he had taken the pains, he probably might have 
gathered an equal number of equally learned and 
judicious observations from sundry of the white 
inhabitants. Wisdom is not a thing of race or com- 
plexion, and the electric light is still a mystery of 
the first order, like the steamboat to a Congo 
African. 


One young fellow was heard saying, “I’se sorry 
de white folks put dese ’lectric lights roun’ town, 
*cause I can’t hook any more apples in front of de 
stores after dark.’? His was the Pa reason for loving 
darkness rather than light. 

Another little fellow took a brighter view of the 
situation. ‘I’m gwine to shine shoes at night now,” 
said he. “White folks aint gwine ter walk round 
under dese lights, shinin’ bright as day, wid de dust 
all ober der shoes.” 

An old grandmother expressed her mind thus: 
“Lor, chile, I dunno nothin’ ’bout dem tings! De 
white folks always doin’ somethin’ we niggers don’t 
understan’. I never tink dey was gwine ter make 
light out ob a wire, but dey’s always doin’ somethin’ 
strange.” 

One colored gentleman, who was like some of his 
white brethren in not wishing to expose his igno- 
rance, was asked if he could explain how the lights 
worked. 

“Why, don’t you know?” he replied. “You aint 

‘ot a bit o’ sense, nigger; you can’t see. I used to 

2 ’em bs | in Atlanta.” 

“How do dey light ’em?” 

“Why, dey sticks de fire in de furnace, an’ de 
wires all run in dere, an’ de ’lectricity bein’ all ober 
de wire, takes de fire in de furnace an’ carries it all 
roun’ town.” 

“Oh no, boss, I aint gwine ter ketch hold o’ dat 
string!”? said a darky, who was told to catch the 
string that held the lamp. “TI’se afeard it’ll bust!” 
was his plausible excuse. 

Another man was told to hold up the wire, as it 
lay stretched across the street. 

“TI can’t do dat, boss,” was his reply. “One nigger 
cotch hold o’ one dem wires in Mungumery, an’ his 
whole family died.” 


——$@>—___— 
AFRICAN LULLABY. 


Politeness has been defined as true kindness kindly 
expressed. The Mashunas of Africa, of whom this 
story is told in the Fortnightly Review, illustrated 
the first term of the definition, but failed, according 
to English notions, in the second. An Englishman, 
while hunting, became separated from his party, 
and lost his way. Following a native path he got to 
a Mashuna village, after dark, where he was kindly 
received by the old head man. 


A hut was offered him to sleep in, but he preferred 
to lie in the open air. Grass was cut for him to lie 
upon, and also for his horse, wood was brought, a 
large fire made to keep him warm, and food given 


im. 

When he had eaten and stretched himself upon the 
newly-cut grass, three men came and sat beside him, 
and each began playing a musical instrument. 
Being tired and sleepy, the traveller tried to make 
them understand by signs that he wished them to 
leave him; but they only nodded and laughed, and 
went on playing. 

Then he gesticulated violently; then he stood up 
and used several harsh words; but it was of no use. 
The more he gesticulated and the more violent his 
words, the harder the musicians played. 

At last, exhausted, he sank back on his bed of dry 
grass and closed his eyes. The musicians began to 
touch their instruments more softly. A happy 
thought struck him—he began to snore, as if in a 
deep sleep. 

The band ceased playing, and walked softly away. 
They had been sent to play him to sleep, and retired 
with the happy consciousness that they had done the 
duty assigned them. 
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For the Companion. 
A FUNNY BOY. 
‘‘Hoo-raw !”’ cried 


Ted, from the sitting- 
room doorway. ‘Hip, 



























hip —” 


“Dear me!’ said 





Ted's mamma, from 
her sewing-chair by 
the window. 

She glanced at the 
clock. It wanted ten 
minutes of five, and 
so it would be ten 
minutes more than 
seven whole hours 
before Independence 
Day came in. 

Then she looked at 
Teddy in the door- 
way, a little boy with 
crimson cheeks and 
damp, curly hair, and 
a wide straw hat in 
his -hand. 

“Dear me,”’ she 
said again, only it 
didn’t sound a bit 
cross this time,‘‘aren’t 
you beginning rather 
early, Teddy? You 
might save your noise 
for to-morrow, dear.” 

“T'll make enough 
more then. I guess I 
will,’ laughed Ted. 
“And —O mamma, 
we're just going to 
give this Fourth the 
jolliest old send-off 
you ever saw!”’ 

“Not with guns or 


cannon, Teddy ?” 
Mrs. Ives inquired, 
anxiously. 


““No-o,"’ said Ted, 
“though I'd just like 
to have something 
louder than fire-crack- 
ers to shoot off. But 
this isn’t noise. You 
know the South Dis- 
trict boys stumped us 
to beat ’em on a bon- 
fire, and they're going 
to build theirs on Dea- 
con Bradley’s hill, 
and we're going to build ours on Ballard’s —" 

“Mr. Ballard’s,’’ corrected mamma, with a smile. 


“Mr. Ballard’s,” said Ted, rattling on again, | been 
“and they'll both be right in plain sight, and! woods for dear life to 
Uncle Winky Bell is going to say which is the} get stuff for a fire, 






‘em on 
and peanuts. 


hunting and hunting all the dry stuff there is in 





lying there with his blue eyes propped wide open, | 
| a voice came straight to his ears through the open 
window. 


| Cates, who had run over to borrow a cup of yeast; 
{and it was so shrill and earnest that Teddy 
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it,’ said she. And then she told Teddy he had | 
better eat his supper and go right to bed, if he | 
wanted to be up in season. } 

Teddy answered, promptly, ‘““Yes’m, mamma,” | 
but he lingered as long as possible over his 
bowl of bread and milk, and even then it wasn’t 
quite sundown when he went bouncing upstairs, 
to tumble into his own white nest of a bed. 

And then he couldn't go to sleep,—of course he 
couldn’t,—because the red glow of the setting sun 
fell on his bedroom wall, and made him think of | 
the bonfire; and the bonfire made him think of 
peanuts and lemonade, and of how much money 
it would take to buy the treat, in case their side | 
should get whipped, as of course it wouldn’t; and 
he hoped there would be silver enough left in his 
bank to buy half a dozen packs of fire-crackers, 
if no more, and wondered how it would sound to 
throw a whole pack at a time into the bonfire, 
when it got well to blazing. 

And when he had got back to the bonfire again, 


Teddy knew the voice. It belonged to Mrs. 


couldn’t help hearing every word. 
‘It’s a dretful pity the boys couldn’t turn their 
work to some account now, aint it? Here they’ve 





a-scourin’ the 


| haulin’ slabs an’ everything from the mill 'mongst 
| the rest, jest for the sake o’ seein’ it burn upina 
| heap; an’ there’s poor old aunt Penny Peters 
| sufferin’, as you may say, for wood to burn little 
by little in her stove, sence Uncle Jackson got 
his leg broke. That heap o’ stuff would last her 
all summer.” 
Then Mrs. Cates took her cup of yeast and 
went home, with her apron over her head, and 
| Teddy shut his eyes tight and tried to go to sleep. 
But, dear me! it was worse than ever. The 
more he tried to go to sleep, the more he couldn’t 
go, and the more he tried not to think of the bon- 
| fire, the more he thought of it, and of Aunt Penny 


biggest ; and which- | Peters, and Uncle Jackson Peters’s broken leg, and 
ever is, the others| how he always shared his cherries with them, and 
have got to treat| let them go in his field after strawberries, no mat- 
lemonade | ter how much they trampled the grass. 

And | 
we know ours’ll be, | until Teddy couldn’t make out the bunches of 
because we've been | pansies on the wall-paper; and still he tossed and 
| tumbled. 


Oh dear! the twilight grew deeper and deeper, 


Bal—Mr. Ballard’s woods; and we've got some | ‘IT wish Mrs. Cates didn’t come over here, ’relse 
old pine stumps all split up—splendid for a fire! | She didn't talk so loud, ’relse I didn’t hear her,”’ 


Oh, I know ours’ll be the best! 
to light it at just ’zactly twelve o’clock. Won't 
you get up and see it, mamma? It'll be big as— 
a8 & meeting-house, I wouldn’t wonder.” 


We're going | he complained at last. 


“But I guess—I—guess— 
I—" And then mamma was gently calling: 

“Get up, Teddy, dear, or you'll be late. It is 
almost twelve o’clock.”’ 
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and dressed in another one or two; but somehow 
Mamma Ives couldn’t help seeing that there 
wasn’t half the sparkle there ought to have been 
in her boy’s eyes. 


‘*What’s the matter, dear,’’ she asked, ‘‘are you | 


sick ?”” 

“Oh no, mamma.” 

‘You don't feel well, Teddy ?” 

*“‘Yes’m, I do, mamma,”’ Ted answered; ‘‘hon- 
est, true.’”’ 

And then out of the front door he went, and 
away up the road toward the bonfire, that wasn’t 
a bonfire yet. 

A merry little group was gathered around it, 
and when Teddy was almost there his quick eyes 
caught the gleam of a match through the dark- 
ness. 

“Oh, wait!’’ he panted, breathlessly, a moment 
later. ‘‘Boys—I want to tell you something, 
boys. Don’t you know how Uncle Jackson used 
to give us cherries last summer when he might 
have sold ’em, and let us pick strawberries and 
everything? And now his leg’s broke, and they 
haven't got any wood, and —”’ 

The match went out. It was Winny Barnum 
who held it, and he faced Ted in the darkness. 
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Then Mamma Ives laughed. ‘I'll see about | He was wide-awake and out of bed in a minute, | at that instant a tongue of flame leaped up from 


the crown of Deacon Bradley's hill. The South 
District boys had set their fire, and in a momeut 
it was light as day all around. 

“Ours would be bigger than that, I know,” 
grumbled Win. ‘Let's fire up, boys; come 


| ahead !"* 
| They ail looked at Ted. 


His hat was off, his 
hair all tumbled, his cheeks flushed scarlet; and 
somehow every boy’s heart there began to warm. 


| 


| 





Something got into their eyes, too, but it was a 


“Oh, come, now,” he said, ‘“‘you don’t never | loud, clear, ringing shout that went up all the same. 


mean for us to give Uncle Jackson our bonfire! | 


Cat’s foot! 


“Oh, don’t!” cried Teddy, his voice 
trembling with eagerness. 


all summer. O boys, let’s! 
side come over this log.” 


True and Davy Goodhue, and then Bert Hollis 
and arguments began to fly thick and fast. 


| you? 
caught Thomas Jefferson and John Adams and— 
and Mr. Hancock and Patrick Somebody and— 
and Stonewall Jackson and George Washington 
doing such a mean caper as to burn all this nice 
wood for fun, when a poor old lady like Aunt 
| Penny needed every switch of it. So!” 
Then you could see Ted’s eyes flash. 





Two came, after an instant’s hesitation, Charley 


“T’'ll tell you!"’ cried Teddy, at last, and his 
| eyes flashed, if you could have seen them. “I 
| s’pose you know who made Fourth o’ July, don’t | 
| I'll just tell you that you wouldn't have 


Because | Ives. 


“Hurrah! hurrah! Hurrah for Ted! Down 


Just think how the South District | with the bonfire—down to Aunt Penny’s, boys !”’ 
boys ‘d crow when we had to treat °em! Go’long, 


So down to Aunt Penny’s that great heap went 
by armfuls and cart- 
fuls; and how glad 
Aunt Penny was of it 
you must try and 
think for yourselves. 

This is what Winny 
Barnum told his 
mother when every- 
thing was over with: 

“She a’most cried 
—she did; and we 
just fairly cheered 
and hollered. And 
that Teddy Ives used 
every mite of his 
money to buy peanuts 
and lemonade, though 
we didn't want him 
to and he needn’t 
have anyway, because 
Uncle Winky said 
our fire was worth a 
dozen of the other one, 
and so did lots of 
folks. But he said he 
would, because he’d 
said he would. He’s 
an awful funny boy! 
Maybe it’s because 
he’s always lived in 
the city. Anyway 
he’s funny, and I 
guess that’s the rea- 
son.” 

Now, I don’t be- 
lieve that made a bit 
of difference—do you ? 

Teddy himself 
would have laughed 
at the idea. He 
laughed as it was 
next morning, when 
mamma, having heard 
the story of the bon- 
fire that didn’t burn 
from somebody be- 
sides Teddy, gave him 
a loving kiss, and told 
him she was proud of 
her boy. 

‘Why, you needn't 
to be,’” he said, open- 
ing his eyes very wide. 
“It was worth more 
than forty bonfires to 


hear Aunt Penny 
thank us,—all the 
boys said so. And it 


wasn’t me a bit more 
than ‘twas the rest, 
mamma,—not one 
bit!’ 

But somehow I can’t 


Ted Ives! Give me another match, somebody !” | help feeling that the world would be all the better 
fairly 
“T’ll treat ’em out of 
my bank-money and the gold dollar gram’pa 
gave me—all of ’em, and all of us, too. And 
we'll beat ’em, anyway, because their bonfire ’Il 
be gone in two or three minutes and ours ‘Il last 
All that’re on my 


’ 





for a good many more funny boys like little Ted 
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your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- | 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, j 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. | 





EXPECTORATION,. 


Aside from its being an exceedingly filthy habit, | 
the custom of free and careless expectoration in- | 
volves dangers to health which are not generally | 
understood, but which are nevertheless in no sense 
fanciful. | 

It is well established that the poison of certain | 


diseases appears in the expectoration. The germs | 4 q 


of consumption are known to be minute, rod-like, | 
vegetable bodies, visible only by the aid of the most | 
powerful microscope. In the matter expectorated 
by those afflicted with this disease these germs are 
met with in large numbers. By experiment it has 
been determined that they are very tenacious of life, 
and can be destroyed only by certain fluids or by 
exposure to a high temperature for a considerable 
length of time. 

It is easy to see, therefore, that if the expectora- | 
tion from the lungs is allowed to lie exposed till it 
becomes dry, the germs will be taken up and scat- 
tered abroad by the air-currents, and in this way a 
fruitful source of contagion will be provided. | 

Fortunately, most people in good health remain | 
unaffected by the germs which have found entrance | 
into the body. It is only when the powers of resist- 
ance are weakened by some defect of the constitu- 
tion, or when some unusually favorable opportunity 
for infection has been given, that the poison gains 
a mastery and produces disease. 

When we consider that in a hall of moderate size, 
which has been occupied by an audience for an hour 
or more, there are millions of germs of various 
kinds, some of which, under favorable conditions, 
are capable of producing disease, then the wisdom 
of such a provision of nature becomes apparent. 

No doubt every one has felt a certain disgust at the | 
hawking and spitting which is met with to a greater | 
or less extent in all public places, and it is well for 
every one to know that there are excellent sanitary 
reasons for the observance of a rule which good- 
breeding and a care for the feelings of others ought 
to be sufficient to enforce. 

It is in the discovery of the real causes of disease 
that we shall most surely find the valuable ounce of 
prevention. If we must expectorate, let us at least 
refrain from doing so in public places. 








+ 
THE VELOCITY OF LIGHT. 


Light moves with the amazing velocity of one 
hundred and eighty five thousand miles a second, a 
speed a million times as great as that of a rifle 
bullet. It would make the circuit of the earth’s cir. 
cumference, at the equator, seven times in one beat 
of the pendulum. 

For a long time light was thought to be instan- 
taneous, but it is now known to have a measurable 
velocity. The discovery was first made by means of 
the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites. 

Jupiter, like the earth, casts a shadow, and when 
his moons pass through it, they are eclipsed, just as 
our moon is eclipsed when passing through the 
earth’s shadow. Jupiter’s shadow far surpasses in 
magnitude that of the earth. His moons revolve | 





around him much more rapidly than our moon | 
revolves around the earth, and their orbits are nearly | 
in the plane of the planet’s orbit. Consequently 
they all, with the exception of the fourth and most 
distant satellite, pass through the planet’s shadow, 
and are eclipsed at every revolution. 

Roemer, a Danish astronomer, made in 1675 some 
curious observations in regard to the times of the 
occurrence of these eclipses. When Jupiter is near- 
est the earth, the eclipses occur about sixteen min- 
utes earlier than when he is most distant from the 
earth. The difference in distance between the two 
points is about one hundred and eighty-five million 
miles, the diameter of the earth’s orbit, or twice her 
distance from the sun. 

It takes light, therefore, sixteen minutes to trav- 
erse the diameter of the earth’s orbit, and half that 
time to span the distance between the sun and the 
earth. Light is thus shown to travel one hundred 
and eighty-five thousand miles in a second, and to 
take eight minutes,—or more exactly, five hundred 
seconds,—in coming from the sun to the earth. 

It follows that we do not see the sun until eight 
minutes after sunrise, and that we do see him eight 





| been a great pet. 


| guished, the one from the other, if the observer only 
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minutes after sunset. When we look at a star we 
do not see the star as it now is, but the star as it was 
several years ago. It takes light three years to come 


| to us from the nearest star, and were it suddenly 


blotted from the sky, we should see it shining there 
for three years to come. 

There are other methods of finding the velocity of 
light, but the satellites of Jupiter first revealed its 
progressive movement. 

—e"s . 
CHOWCHY. 

An educated brown bear is occasionally to be seen 
in almost any village street, where his master makes 
him dance, climb trees, and perform other tricks for 
the amusement of the lookers-on. But a bear 
trained like the one described by an exchange is a 
very rare object. 

A California village witnessed a novel sight not 
long ago,—a Chinaman galloping along the street on | 
the back of a large black bear. The bear was bridled 


land saddled in the regular fashion, and his rider 


wore a heavy pair of spurs. ; | 
The Chinaman, it seems, caught the bear when it 
was a small cub, and took it to his cabin. He cared | 


| for it tenderly, and when it was large enough, 


trained it to draw a small wagon and to perform 
numerous tricks. 

“Chowchy,” as he named his captive, has always 
It runs about wherever it pleases 
but always returns to its master when called, and 
follows him like a dog. | 

As soon as it grew strong enough, its master began 
riding upon its back, a performance to which Chow- 
chy never made any objection. 

Apparently the bear took it as a simple matter of 
course, but as will readily be believed, the sight of 
a man starting out on a hunting or fishing expedi 
tion, mounted upon a bear’s back, always produces 
something of a sensation among the bystanders. 

The animal is so well trained that it brings game | 
aus well as a retriever, and, taken all in all, is a most 
interesting specimen of its kind. 


| 


_— - 
ROYAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Since American children are all kings and queens, 
it is only natural to suppose that they will be inter- 


| ested in the correspondence between the Princess 


Wilhelmina, who is likely soon to be Queen of the 
Netherlands,—notwithstanding the surprising recov 
ery of her father, the king, from what was expected | 
to be permanent insanity,—and the infant King of 
Spain. 


The princess, who is in her ninth year, has always 
been delighted to hear all that her mother, Queen 
Emma, could tell her about the baby King of Spain. | 
ay or two before her last birthday, entirely of 
her own accord, she sat down and wrote her cousin— | 
all kings and queens are cousins—a letter, in which, | 
after giving him a list of her principal treasures, 
including her favorite big doll Pauline and her pet 
pony, she went on to tell him that some day she | 
should be a queen, though she did not want to be | 
one, one bit. 

She added that she supposed little kings liked toys 
as well as other little boys, and if her mamma would 
allow her, she would send him the biggest Noah’s | 
Ark she had ever seen,—which had in it every ani- | 
mal in the Zoélogical Gardens at Rotterdam, and 








| others besides. 


Both the letter and the Noah’s Ark were sent to 
Madrid, and in due time the Princess Wilhelmina 
received from the King of Spain a charming little | 


| answer, written, of course, by his devoted mother. 


— —o— 
PROMOTED. 


He would be a strange boy who, on being asked | 
to name the happiest day of his life, would not think 
of that eventful morning when he laid aside skirts | 
and put on trousers, the insignia of manly dignity. 

| 


The Boston Home Journal tells of one child who | 
bore this new honor with apparent indifference for 
a whole day, but was very unwilling to take off his 
beloved trousers at night. 

When he had yielded to persuasion, and was 
snugly tucked in bed, he looked up to say, with 
emphasis: ‘Mamma, please put away those skirts, 
und never let me see them again!”’ 

Another lad, who was but little over four years old 
when mamma began to talk about laying aside his 
skirts, was taken ill within a fortnight of his new 
dignity. One day he was unugually restless, and the 
nurse was moving about the bed, exerting all her 
skill to ease his condition. 

“Poor little baby,” she said, at last, “I do wish I 
could make you more comfortable!” 

The child raised his eyes to her face, smiled, and 
whispered, in a faint voice, “She talls me a baby! 
Just show her my twousers!” 


nsgetilimnsces 
BAD FORM. 


Little girls talk to their dolls very much as they 
themselves have been talked to by their mothers; 
and boys, more or less consciously, fall into the same 
sort of imitation, in dealing with their dogs. 


A boy jumped into a horse-car, and before long 
discovered that his bull-terrier was trotting behind. 

“Go back, sir!’’ he cried; “go back!” 

But the dog kept on, revealing at once his fond- 
ness for his master’s society and his poor training. 

“Oh, well,” said the boy, finally,—and here is 
where his imitative spirit crops out,—‘Oh, well, I 
s’pose you can go, if you want to so bad; but you 
aint fit to be seen, all dirt and no collar on.” 


- ss 
SURE SIGN. 


No two oak leaves were ever exactly alike, and so 
there was never a pair of twins but could be distin- 


knew how to do it. 


“Speakin’ of twins,” said old man Chumpkins, 
“there was two boys raised in our neighborhood 
that looked just alike till their dyin’ day. Lem 
didn’t have any teeth and his Brother Dave did, but 
they looked a alike all the suine. The only 
way you could tell ’em apart was to put your finger 
in Lem’s mouth, and if he bit yer ’twas Dave.”— 
Lewiston Journal. 


a 
THE KEEPER. | 

A stranger, just arrived at a city boarding-house, 
whose table and boarders he found not at all to his 
liking, fell into conversation with a quiet-looking 
lady who sat near him in the dining-room. 

“T say, madam,” said he, softly, “have you been a | 
prisoner long in this—this menagerie 7” 

“Hm!” said the lady; “ ‘prisoner’ isn’t exactly 


the word in my case. You see, I’m the landlady, 
and it’s me that feeds the animals!” 








ee | 


“DIRTEEN of my friends were drowned by de up 
setting of de pote; I was de only one saved,” said a 
Dutchman. “And how did you escape?” asked 
an anxious hearer. ‘I did not go on de same pote.” 





Time tells, 50 years, Vegetable Pulmonary Bal- | 
sam of Cutler Bros., Boston, stands A No.1. Try it.[ Adv. 
re 







“Brown's Household Panacea” will be found 
invaluable as a household remedy for speedily relieving 
pain, and healing cuts and bruises, 25 cts. a bottle. [Ade. 


ICED TEA 


when prepared from 
WOOD'S “MAY QUEEN” 
FORMOSA 
is the most delightful of 
summer drinks. Full di- 
rectionsaccompany each 
package. Packed in half- 
pound caddies, retaining 
all its flavor and fra- 
grance. If your grocer | 
does not furnish it send 
fifty cents and receive | 
half-pound caddy by 
2 mail. ae 
Thomas Wood & Co., Importers, Boston, Mass. 


FA re Cc oO ’ Ss WHEN you buy a Piano you do not 
(RN NNR PRET AE a RE 


propose to pay from $100 to $200 
extra for the sake of having a well-known 


“Box Tip” Shoes for Boys & Girl 
Box D 06s or Oys I 5. name lettered on the front. 
5 SIZES. —8 to 1044 $1.25. What you want is a really fine instru- 
PRICE s Ii to Bx 1-50. ment in point of musical excellence, and 
* you are willing to pay just what that costs 
FA aa C Oo Ss $2 © 5 Oo by the closest figuring. But no more! 


You are not willing to pay $100 addi- 
Calf Shoe for Gentlemen, tional simply because the maker has ad- 
in Congress, Button and Lace. 


vertised himself into prominence. He 
FA W Cc o’S $2 »5O builds no better ania because of his 
many advertisements. 

He has spent money in making you 
BOOT. familiar with his name, and you have to 
pay for it liberally on every piano you buy 
of him. That is the story with half a dozen 
different makes. 

Any first-class musician will tell you 
that when you purchase a BRIGGS Piano 
you get the utmost worth of your money. 
You are paying only for the actual cost of 
the instrument. You are not paying for any 
“name,’’ but you are nevertheless secur- 
ing the finest piano for the price, and one 
which is built by experienced musicians 
for the use of experienced musicians. 

It is really a magnificent instrument for 
the lowest possible cost. Send for Illus- 
trated Pamphlet. 





In the United States, Canada, 
Eng 


os and land wear 2 
GOOD SENSE 
CORSET WA 








“FORMOSA 


tole] Moje), [cums 2) L 


? LEADING RETAILERS 
wy everywhere. Send forCircular. 
“oti RRIS BROS Manufactarers 


roadway, Ni'W YORK, 











LADIES’ 





Trade Mark,—Copyrighted. 
GOAT AND KID BUTTON. TACKLESS AND FLEXIBLE. 


Made in Ladies’ and Misses’ sizes. 
Our name is on the bottom of every shoe. $7 Ask 


your dealer for F ’s Shoes. If he does not kee 7 

them send to us and'we will ‘furnish you # pair on re- C. C. Briggs & Co. 

ceipt of price. A seven-inch Button Hook or a small 7 
Grand, Upright, and Square Pianos, 


Pocket Mirror mailed to any address on receipt of 2-cent 
stamp to pay the postage. 
11 Appleton Street. Boston, Mass. 


C. H. FARGO & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


Name THE YOUTH’S COMPANION every time you write. 











3) “YOU CANT BREAK THE. 
PUTNAM NAIL IF YOu TRY 











aa ee 
The Jockeys of the Tralling course, 
The Cowboys of I, 

The Teamsters, and the farmers.call 
: The Pulnam nail the best. 
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Whats all Fuss about a Nail? 


Because every man who owns a horse knows that the animal is of no value or use un- 
less it has sound feet, and soundness depends very largely on the nail used in shoeing. 
Some nails SPLIT when driven into the hard hoof, one point coming out where it should, 
to be clenched, the other going into the tender part of the foot, causing either permanent 
lameness or lockjaw, followed by death. Such cases are frequent and can be easily 
referred to. THE PUTNAM NAIL cannot SPLIT, SLIVER or BREAK. It is Hot-Forged 
and Hammer-Pointed, and is the only Horse-Shoe Nail made by machinery that is exactly 
like an old-fashioned hand-made nail. When your horse is shod do not let the blacksmith 
use a CHEAP NAIL; it may RUIN YOUR HORSE. Insist on the PUTNAM. 

THE PUTNAM NAILS are made in various sizes to meet every requirement :—The Government 


Standard—Regular Nail; Turf Nail—A light Nail for race-horses; Ci —F = 
shoes; Counters—Long heads for railroad and special shoes, eS eee See see a 


For sale by all dealers in Horse-Shoe Nails, Samples free by mail. Mention The Youth's Companion, 


THE PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset P. 0., Boston, Mass. 
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The Summer Months 


with their long days and pleasant weather are favorable for obtain- 
ing new subscribers to THE Youtu’s CoMPANION. 

Read carefully the following list of names. Take notice of the 
costly gifts we gave to those who sent us new names. 





Conditions. 


The conditions under which you work for the Presents and Pre- 
miums are the same as those published in the Premium List of 
October, 1888, on pages 508 and 509. 





The Presents. 


The following Presents will be given to the thirty-five subscrib- 
ers who send us the thirty-five largest numbers of new subscribers 
between July 4 and October 20, 1889. 


1 Gold Watch and Chain.......ccccccccsccccccese $100 


eee 
3 Silver-Plated Tea Sets, each................0.. $40 
8 Silver-Plated Ice Pitchers, each............... $30 
11 Silver-Plated Hot Coffee Urns, each......... $30 
6 Silver-Plated Swing Kettles, each............. $25 
2 Silver Watches, each.......ccccccccccccccccccee. $15 
3 Silver Watches, each.........cccccccccccscveceee BIZ 





Presents Offered Last Summer. 


The following is a partial list of the names and places of resi- 
dence of the subscribers who earned the Presents offered by us last 
July, and the number of new subscribers obtained by each. 

Lester Winter, Martinsville, Ind., 30 names, $100, Gold Watch 
and Chain; Charlie Hively, Elkhart, Ind., 17 names, $60, Gold 
Watch; J. H. Foster, Tuskaloosa, Ala., 10 names, $40, Gold 
Watch; Miss L. A. Kendall, Auburndale, Mass., 9 names, $40, 
Silver Tea-Set; Lillian E. Kirk, Howell, Mich., 9 names, $30, 
Silver Coffee Urn; Geneva Dickson, Toledo, Ohio, 8 names, $30, 
Tilting Ice-Pitcher; J. J. Keller, Toledo, Ohio, 7 names, $30, Tilt- 
ing Ice-Pitcher; W. A. Babcock, Utica, N. Y., 6 names, $28, Silver 
Tea-Set; Estelle Allen, Sedalia, Wash., 5 names, $28, Silver Tea- 
Set; Charles E. Andregg, Indianapolis, Ind., 5 names, $25, Silver 
Watch and Chain; Arthur Creed, Medford, Oregon, 5 names, $25, 
Silver Watch and Chain; Charley R. Deems, Bealsville, Pa., 5 
names, $25, Silver Watch and Chain; Ernest H. Faw, Marietta, 
Ga., 5 names, $15, Silver Watch and Chain; E. L. Ford, Jr., 
Creighton, Pa., 5 names, $15, Silver Watch and chain; Peter 
Gruenwald, Denant, Iowa, 5 names, $15, Silver Watch and Chain; 
Eva R. Hall, Conley, Cal., 5 names, $15, Silver Watch and Chain ; 
Mary T. Hinde, Fayette, Mo., 5 names, $12, Silver Watch and 
Chain; Ernest Hume, New Haven, Conn., 5 names, $12, Silver 
Watch and Chain; W. S. Lamberson, Wetmore, Kan., 5 names, 
$12, Silver Watch and Chain; Lewis A. Lawrence, Montpelier, 
Vt., 5 names, $12, Silver Watch and Chain. 








Four Popular Books for Young Ladies. 
All given for one new name. 


“Not Like Other Girls,” ‘‘Nellie’s Memories,’’ “‘Queenie’s Whim,” “Barbara 
Heathcote’s Trial’’—all by the popular authoress, Rosa N. Carey. Bound in 
paper; 1,800 pages in the four Books. 


Given for two 
A New Engine. 


This Engine teaches the principle of the 
slide-valve—the first Engine of the kind 
ever made at a moderate price. 

All other engines offered by us are of the 
oscillating pattern. 

It is a Walking Beam Engine, too. 

The cut illustrates it about one-half 


It Is Safe. 


Safety, durability, 
beauty in construction 
and ornamentation are 
characteristics of this 















Slide-Valve Working Beam Engine. 


new names. 


Safety-Valve. 


It has a pop safety-valve, throttle-valve, 
slide-valve, walking beam, fly wheel, pul- 
ley wheel, all made in the best manner 
possible. 

With it boys can run small toy machin- 
ery. It is beautifully painted and deco- 
rated, and is in all points a valuable and 
perfect Engine. 

This Engine is especially attrac- 
tive to young people. 

The motion of the “Working 
Beam” is so natural 
that one becomes al- 
most fascinated as it 











new and fascinating 





moves up aud down, 








toy. As seen in the cut 


causing the fly wheel 








the working parts are 





to revolve with speed 








located on the top of 


and regularity. 





the furnace and boiler 


Given for two new 








—which is made to 





imitate brick-work. 


names. Price, $2.00. 
Postage and 








The Engine is made 


packing, 30 cts. 





on the interchangea- 
ble principle, and can 
be easily repaired. 


additional, when 


sent as a premium or 
purchased, 














Woven Hammocks, Nos. C and A. 


Have you a grove, or a tree or shady spot near your home? Then with a 
good Hammock you have that which will revive the exhausted strength or 
overworked brain. 

A moderate dose of Hammock taken during pleasant weather will do you 
more good than a dozen bottles of the best ‘‘spring medicine.”” The Ham- 
mock represented in the cut is a good one—the best without exception we 
have ever offered our readers, the best for comfort and the best for wear. 





Hammock, No. C, is made of 4-ply warp, and contains 500 ends, 
with 12 strengthening bands and 5-ply filling. Length, 11 feet. It is war- 
ranted to sustain 400 pounds, steady pressure. 

It is given for one new name, and 15 cts. additional. Price, $1. Postage 
and packing, 35 cts., when’sent as a premium or purchased 

Hammock, No. A. This Hammock is hand-made from 4-ply No. 4 
prize cotton yarn. It has 24 suspension strings of 60-thread cord and 134 
inch Dring. It is warranted to sustain 1,000 pounds, steady pressure. It 
is 13 feet long. 
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These stories for girls, by Rosa N. Carey, are among the most interesting 
and fascinating of recent publications. It is not often that we are able to 
offer our young lady subscribers a set of Books which is so thoroughly 
pleasing and bright. The Books are sold in book-stores for $1 per vol., 
when bound in cloth. 

The Set given for one new name. Price, $1. 


Postage and packing, 
20 cts., when sent asa premium or purchased. 


Three Books of Stirring Adventure. 
All given for one new name, and 10 cts. additional. 


Cast Up By The Sea. 410 pages. By Sir Sam’l Baker. 
Green Mountain Boys. 360 pages. 
The Privateersman. 384 pages. 


young lives. 
ney fires. 


what we believe is the most promising genera 
tion America has ever seen. 


ans 
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reading for boys. 

We are certam our edition will find a wait 
ing audience. 

Our premium offer is given above. 

Price of the three volumes complete, 90 cts. 
only. 
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purchased. 


By Judge Thompson. 
By Capt. Marryat. 
These three notable stories have awakened 
a love for enterprise and push in thousands of 


When our grandfathers were 
boys they read them by the light of the chim- 


We send them again on their mission to 
They are nicely bound in cloth, and are | use. This is a triple-motion Freezer, easy to work, and when directions are 


made expressly for this offer. They contain | followed, it takes but a very few minutes to freeze the cream. Tub will not 
1,154 pages of very interesting and profitable | water-soak. Hoops and all iron parts thoroughly galvanized, to prevent rust- 


Postage and packing, 30 cts. | etc. 
additional, when sent as a premium or 


Price, singly, 50 cts. per volume, post-paid. 


Given for one new name, and 60 cts. additional. Price,$2. Postage 
|} and packing, 45 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased, or it can 
be sent by express not paid. 
These Hammocks we are offering on very special terms. Hammocks like 
No. C usually sell for $1.50, and No. A is as good a Hammock as is made, 
and usually sells for $3 or $3.50. 


‘White Mountain Ice-Cream Freezer. 


Four-Quart Size. Given for one new name, and 60 cts. additional. 
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This is the latest improved model. Ice-Cream Freezers are now in such 
- | universal demand that we have arranged with the manufacturers to offer the 
“White Mountain” as a premium. The four-quart size is the best for family 


ing; malleable iron beaters, coated with pure tin; bail handle, so it can be 
- | easily carried about. 

Frozen Dainties. By Mrs. Lincotn. This little book contains fifty 
receipts by this well-known author. It tells you how to make frozen pud- 
- | dings, frozen fruits, frozen beverages, sherbets and water ices, ice-creams, etc., 
We give this book with each Freezer. 

Given for one new name, and 60 cts. additional Sent by express, 
and charges paid by receiver, when sent asa premium. Price, $3, 








This is a complete Outfit for general brook and lake fishing, and consists 
of the following pieces: 1 1014 ft. Jointed Rod, polished ash, 3 double Brass 
Joints, and ringed throughout; 1 Belt Bail Box; 1 Furnished Line with 
Pfleuger’s Luminous Bob; 1 Trout Line; 1 Coachman’s Fly; 1 Polk« Fly; 
2 Trout Hooks, mounted with gut; 10 assorted Limerick Hooks; 2 Lead 
Sinkers; 1 Pfleuger’s Adjustable Luminous Bob; 1 Trolling Line, 50 ft.; 1 
Keystone Spoon Bail for same, with nickel Spoon and 3 Fly Hooks. 

Given for one new name. Price, $1. Postage and packing, 30 cts., 
when sent as a premium or purchased. Sent in two packages. 


Fifteen-Inch Enterprise Lawn Mower. 
Given for two new names, and $4.25 additional. 


This fine Lawn Mower is made upon correct principles, and will be sure to 
give satisfaction. The Rotary Wheel contains five 15-inch cutting blades, 





made of Diston’s best hand-saw steel, and are so arranged that the grass may 
be left standing at from 14 inch to 11/4, inches high. 

The manufacturers’ catalogue price is $17. By special arrangement we are 
able to offer the Mower for two new names, and $4.25 additional. Our price to 
our subscribers, only $8. It must be sent by express, and charges 
paid by receiver, when sent as a premium or purchased 





The “U. S.”” Cook-Stove Fruit Evaporator. 
Given for two new names,and $3 additional. 


No labor on the farm will pay better, or as well, as that of converting your 
wasting fruits into evaporated stock, The apples, pears, plums, ete., if evap- 
orated, will sell, or can be exchanged, at most grocers, for butter, granu- 
lated sugar, etc. 

There are times when the prices of fruit and vegetables are so low that it 
does not pay to transport them to market At such times the fruit can be 
saved by evaporation and then made to command a high and profitable price. 
Should a person so desire, he can enlarge his business by evaporating fruit 
for neighbors on shares, or for a money consideration 
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The Evaporator can be used on any kind of a stove, is always ready for use, 
and requires no additional heat. We give with the Evaporator full directions 
for use, a receipt for setting the color of the fruit, also one Apple Corer, 
Slicer and Parer. 

All given for two new names, and $8 additional. Price, $7. It must 
be sent by express, and charges paid by receiver, when 








at our office, or sent express not paid for $2.50, 





sent as a premium or purchased 
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American Side-Wheel Steamer ** Acushnet.” 


Given for one new name, and 85 cts. additional. 


A Beauty. 


This beautiful 
Steamer, built expressly for our 
use, is modelled after the famous 
steamers that once sailed be- 
tween New Bedford and Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard. 

Before the manufacturer was 
able to offer these boats for sale 
it necessitated the employment 
of expert machinists for nearly a 
year, and the expenditure of a 
large amount of money. 


Side-wheel 


Description. 


We now offer them to our 
subscribers for the first time. 
The Steamers are twelve inches 
in length, are painted with a 
bronze bottom, white side and 
yellow top, with stripings of red 
and gilt, have a rocking-beam 
motion, and a tight fuel com- 
partment, which leads from the 
bow to the chamber under the 





Not Explosive. 


boiler, and is capable of devel- 
oping a large steam - power 
reserve. 

It cannot explode, is _per- 
fectly safe, and will steam on a 
smooth body of water for over 
half an hour with only one 
filling of the boiler. 


Scientific Toys. 


This Steamboat adds one more 
to the list of Scientific Toys 
brought out by THe Yourn’s 
Companion. We believe, as far 
as it is possible, that it is wise 
to combine instruction with 
amusement. 

Given for only one new name, 
and 85 cts. additional. Price, 
$2.50. Postage and pack- 
ing, 30 cts. additional, 
when sent as a premium or pur- 
chased. 











The Improved Chicago Target Air Rifle. 


Given for one new name, and 10 cents additional, 













The cut illustrates a sectional view of this powerful Air Gun. 
compressed air is enormous, 
for a distance of over two miles. 


The force of 
By means of it, an immense shell has been hurled 
Heretofore, air rifles as powerful as the one we 


r here offer have been quite costly. 
2 By forcing back the Plunger the Spiral Spring is compressed into a small space, 
(ORL CYT. um AUPE TAREE 


and the rear curve of the Plunger is caught by the Trigger and holds the Spring in 
position. The Dart or Bullet is now inserted. By pulling on the Trigger the Plunger is released, 
and the Spring drives the Plunger forward with great power. The air in the chamber rushes through 
the small barrel of the Gun, driving the Dart before it with the speed of a bullet. 

It is a boy’s Gun, yet men and women are enchanted with it. No powder or caps. No noise. 
Not dangerous to handle. Just the thing for target practice. By its use a person can become a good 
shot. It is 33 inches long. The air chamber and all working parts are made of brass and steel. The stock is 
maple, nicely stained and varnished, representing rosewood. 
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The barrel has a perfect device for holding the ball tight to place. 
The Plunger or Piston is of brass, turned to fit the air chamber per- 
fectly. The Spiral Spring that drives the Plunger is of the very best of 
steel, and made especially for this purpose. This Air Rifle will throw a bullet several hundred feet, and will killa 
feathered pest at 50 feet 

The Chicago Air Rifle, complete, consists of 1 Air Rifle, 1 Target, 1 Dart, 100 Bullets, and Directions. 
Given for only one new name, and 10 cts. additional. Price, $1.25. Postage and packing, 35 cts., when sent 
as a premium or purchased, or it can be sent by express, and charges paid by receiver. 











The Harvard Photograph Outfit. 


Given for one new name, and 40 cts. additional. 


A Brief History. 


The Harvard Photograph Outfit was first offered to our subscribers on Juiy 7, 1887. Its record for a “two year 


old’’ is remarkable. We have received photographs taken with the Outfit that were wonderfully fine in detail and | pleasure, but also of profit. Pictures of home life are always in de- 
A few of these photo-| mand. An enterprising young photographer should be able to secure 
It does not seem possible that an Outfit so | a large number of orders from friends and neighbors at very remun- 


finish. In some cases better work could not have been produced with a $20 instrument. 
graphs are on exhibition at our office. They cause great astonishment. 
low in price is capable of such fine work. 


Remarkable Success. 


There is a reason for this remarkable success, Success in art 
or science is usually acquired through an evolutionary process. 

The history of the Harvard Photograph Outfit illustrates this 
point. When first offered to our subscribers, although capable 
of taking good pictures, yet it was somewhat crude in appear- 
ance and awkward in arrangement The following year several 
valuable improvements were adopted. This included the use of 
an Imported French Lens, an improved Developing Formula and 
a Japanned Metal Camera. 

This year we have so perfected the Outfit in other directions 
that further improvement seems almost impossible. 


A Wonderful Art. 


Photography is a wonderful art. By means of it we are ena- 
bled to catch a glimpse of nature, or copy the faces of those we 
love, with great accuracy and beauty. The quiet woodland 
scene, as well as the lightning’s flash, have both been taken with 


the Outfit. 
As An Educator. 


The Harvard Photograph Outfit possesses superior advantages 
It cultivates the power of observation, opens a person’s eyes to 
many of the beauties of nature which had previously remained 
hidden, and is a true teacher of art. 





(TAKEN WITH THE HarRvarD OvTriT.]} 


Sample Photographs. 


We have made it possible for every interested person to see a Photograph which was actually taken by a boy with 
this Outfit. If you will send us five cts. in stamps, we will send you by mail such a Photograph. 

These Sample Photographs were taken by boys in various parts of the country. Some of them are photographs 
of landscapes, others are views of buildings, others are interior scenes, while others are photographs of people. 
You will thus, if you so desire, have an opportunity to see just what our Harvard Outfit will do when in the hands 
of the amateur. In ordering sample, state which style of picture you wish. 


| 
| 





Pleasure and Profit. 
The Harvard Photograph Outfit can not only be made a source of 







erative prices. Some of our subscribers have thus been able to estab- 
lish quite a business in this line. 


Simplicity. 

It is not a difficult matter to take a pic- 
ture with this Outfit. The directions 
accompanying the Outfit are so simple that 
any person of ordinary intelligence can 
easily master them. 


Ten Presents 


will be given to the ten boys or girls who 
send us previous to October Ist the ten 
best photographs taken with the Harvard 
Outfit. For full information and a com- 
plete description of the Outfit, see our 
April Premium List. 


A Cenerous Offer. 


The price of this improved Outfit is 
only $1.75. Possibly at some future day 
you may wish to own a larger Outfit. 
We make this offer With each Har- 
vard Outfit sent out from this date we 
shall send a Rebate Card for $1.75. 

If at any future time you choose to 
purchase of us a $9 or $15 Outfit, the rebate card will be taken by us as $1.75 toward the price of the Outfit. 


SLUSAONN 


Premium Offer. 


Complete Harvard Outfit given for one new name, and 40 cts. additional. Price, $1.75. Postage and pack- 


ing, 40 cts. additional, when sent as a premium or p , or can be sent by express, not paid, which 





‘in many cases will be cheaper. 








French Achromatic Telescope. 


Telescope, No. 1,232-12. 
This cut illustrates the exact size 
and appearance of our $3 French 
Achromatic Telescope when closed 
When extended it is over sixteen 
inches in length. 

PorTLAND, OrEGOoN, Mur. 28, 1889. 
Perry Mason & Co. : 

Gentlemen,—The Telescope was 
duly received, and I must say I was 
agreeably surprised to receive so 
excellent an instrument at so small 
an outlay. Very respectfully, 

C. H. Turner. 

If the atmosphere is clear, you can see the time on a tower clock at a distance of three miles. A man who is one 
mile away will appear to be but twenty rods from you. The moons of Jupiter can be seen with it. 





These Telescopes always give sat- 
isfaction. They are made just as 
well and are as substantial (but not 
so large) as the $10 ones. 

The Telescope tubes are made 
from heavy brass, finely polished. 

Given for only one new name, and 
75 cts. additional. Price, $8. Post- 
age and packing, 20 cts., 
when sent as a premium or pur- 
chased. With each instrument we 
shall include our ‘‘ Achromatic Prize 
Answer.” 

Telescope, No. 1,232-22. Given for five new names, and $2.50 additional. 
Length, when extended, 36 inches. Closed, ll inches. Diameter, 2 inches. 


This Telescope has four draws. 
Power, 35 times, or an object one mile 


The Telescope 1s imported especially for us from France. The lenses are achromatic and finely mounted, and give a | away will appear to be only about eight rods away. Given for five new names, and $2.50 additional. Price, $9. 


clear and sharp definition. The size of the Telescope is a convenient one to handle. 


| 
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Postage and packing, 60 cts., when sent as a premium or purcha:ed. This is a fine and powerful instrument. 
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Improved Acoustic Telephone Outfit. 


Given for one new name, 











This engraving,—a story without words. House and office connected by the Telephone. Listen! Three raps on the 
diaphragm button. 

Huspanp—‘‘Yes, Iam here. What’s wanted ?”’ 

Wire—‘‘Cousin Zenas and family have just come to spend a week Order the baker to send at once a dozen extra 
pies. The hired girl has just left. Do come home early !” 

Not good news for husband, but the Telephone was convenient for wife. 
powers are clear and distinct. 

What the Telephone Outfit contains. Two Perfection Transmitters—one for each end of the line ; Leather 
Cords and Loops, and Supports for putting up the Wire, and three hundred feet of Wire. Full instructions. 

Given for one new name. Price, $1. Postage and packing, 35 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 
Additional Wire furnished at 30 cts. per 100 feet, postage paid by us. 


This is a practical Outfit. The speaking 








The Companion Surveyor’s Outfit. 


Given for one new name, and 85 cts. additional. 




















The Publishers of THe Yourn’s Companion have a 
fixed policy which they have steadily followed for 
the past fifteen years. The policy is this: To orig- 
inate or adapt appliances which shall be of practical 
value to the youth of the land. 

This Surveyor’s Outfit is our latest. It has 
been planned for us by a practical surveyor, and is 
wel] adapted for its work. The instructions are so 
simple that a bright boy will soon master the art, 
and will be ready to hang out his sign as ‘* Town 
Surveyor.”” The Compass which it contains is a 
fine one, having an agate centre. 

It is given for one new name, and 
85 cts. additional. Price, $2.50. It 
must be sent by express, 
and the charges paid by re- 
ceiver. 

The Outfit is largely designed for 
running lines and boundaries. 
Should the young surveyor wish to 
find the contents of a certain lot of 
land, he must use a Tape and Pro- 
A 50-foot Tape and a Protractor can be sent for 75 cts. extra, 








tractor. These are not included in the Outfit 








Wright & Ditson’s “‘Longwood” Racket, Tennis Net and 


Balls. ‘Longwood’ Racket given for one new name, and $1 additional. 
given for one new name, and 50 cts. additional. 
for one new name. 


12-Thread Net, 36 feet by 3 feet, 
Wright & Ditson’s ‘“‘Handicap” Tennis Balls, two given 


Lawn Tennis has now become a National Summer Out-door Game. 

The “Longwood” Racket.—We quote from Wright & Ditson’s 
Catalogue—‘‘The ‘Longwood’ is a thoroughly good Racket, strung with 
the best quality of American gut, and one that we guarantee to be 
equal to any 
$5.50 Racket 
made,’”’—but we 
shall sell this one 
this year for only 
$2.75. This Racket is full size, carefully bent, well strung with good 
gut in fine meshes, 25 by 18 strands, hard red-wood seared handle, 
walnut throat. Premium offer above. Postage and packing, 
25 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 

12-Thread Net, 36 ft. by 3 ft. Price, $1.75. Premium offer above. Postage and packing, 50 
Cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 

Wright & Ditson’s “ Handicap” Balls. Price, 70 cts. per pair. Premium offer above. Postage and 
Packing, 10 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 














For the Companion. 


WHAT IT COSTS AT HARVARD. 


In the Naval Academy at Annapolis the cadets are 
not allowed to decorate their rooms or to add to the 
furniture provided by the authorities. The quarters | 
of one student are exactly like those of another, 
and all are furnished with Spartan simplicity, the | 
object of the restriction being to prevent the jeal- 
ousy which might arise if the rich cadets were per- 
mitted to surround themselves with luxuries beyond 
the reach of their less fortunate classmates. 

It is not so at the universities, however. A student 
may live according to his means, and he who is 
wealthy may squander as much as he pleases; dress 
extravagantly, eat like a Sybarite, own a kennel of 
dogs, a yacht and a fast horse, and mingle in the 
fashionable life of the nearest city, while the boy 
who sits next to this young spendthrift in the class- 
room may have so little money that it is an effort for 
him to meet his dues. 

We know, of course, which of these two has the 
greatest chance of graduating from the college 
with honor and winning distinction in life. Small 
spenders, it has been said, are usually high scholars, 
and there is something vulgar as well as vicious in 
the man of books who turns away from intellectual 
wealth, and indulges in tawdry extravagance. 

But there can be no doubt that the pride of the 
poor student is often, though unnecessarily, wounded 
by enforced contact with those whose means enable 
them to live in a manner which makes him appear 
like a social inferior, and it would be a good thing if 
all scholars at the universities could be compelled to 
conform to the pattern of Annapolis. Much jeal- 
ousy and heart-burning might thereby be avoided, 
and it would be an invaluable discipline to the pam- 
pered youth who is born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth. 

Harvard, particularly, has been reproached as the 
college of rich men’s sons, and wild stories have 
been told of the extravagance and luxury of its 
students. Wishing to find out how far these stories 
were correct, Professor G. H. Palmer some time ago 
sent circulars to all the members of the graduating 
class, asking them if they would be willing to tell 
him what their college course had cost. Two hun- 
dred and nineteen out of atotal of two hundred and 
thirty-five replied, and it appeared that fifty-six had 
spent between four hundred and fifty dollars and 
six hundred and fifty dollars in each of the four 
years of residence; fifty-four had spent between six 
hundred and fifty dollars and nine hundred and 
seventy-five dollars, and sixty-one had spent more 
than twelve hundred dollars annually. The smallest 
amount spent in any one year was four hundred 
dollars’, and the largest was four thousand dollars. 

A poor boy may well be discouraged by this exhibit, 
and as Professor Palmer says, he must be an artist in 
economy if he hopes to get through Harvard on six 
hundred dollars a year or less. He will still have to 
live closely, and watch every penny, if he has eight 
hundred dollars a year, and if he wishes to be in 
easy circumstances he must spend one thousand 
dollars a year. 

Four thousand a yeur often implies great extrava- 
gance, champagne suppers, spreads, horses or 
yachts, lavish subscriptions to the college clubs, | 
ete. A youth living in such a way may bring dis- 
credit on his college, and exercise a mischievous 
influence on his fellow-students, and it would be 
well if his spendthrift habits could be checked by 
some stringent regulation. It may be said that rich 
young men would not enter the college at all if they 
were restricted in regard to their expenditures, but, 
even so, it is an open question if the college would 
not gain rather than lose by their absence. 

Some of the replies received by Professor Palmer 
are very frank and interesting. 

One student writes: ‘I can only give a general 
estimate. Three body items I state nearly correctly ; 
tuition, one hundred and fifty dollars; board at 
Memorial Hall, one hundred and fifty dollars; room- 
rent, one hundred and twenty-five dollars. The 
latter has been unavoidably large, because my luck 
in the lottery of room-drawing has been constantly 
bad, and rooms outside of the college are expensive. 
Coal and wood, twenty-five dollars; good light, five 
dollars; washing, twenty-five dollars; books and 
stationery, fifteen dollars (had a good library to 
start with); clothing, about thirty dollars (have 
bought only one full suit since I came to college, but 
brought a good deal with me) ; pleasure, twenty-five 
dollars. To state the maximum annual expense, 
probably six hundred dollars in round numbers 
would be fair. ... I have not mentioned my ex- 
pense for furniture, because I have had no reason to 
buy any since the first outlay. In regard to my 
rooms, I have a pride in my economy of furnishing 
them. Without boasting, I think them as picturesque 
and as elegant as any in the college, outside of those 
upon which small fortunes have been spent in Beck 
Hall. By making use of the contents of a country. 
house garret belonging to a great aunt, and by judi- 
cious buying, the furnishing of the two rooms has 
cost me, all told, less than forty dollars.” 

The testimony of another student is as follows | 
“My annual expenses in Cambridge will be less than | 
five hundred and fifty dollars, not including a small 
spread I shall give on class-day. While I have not 
spent money recklessly I have not pinched myself at 
all, and have been fortunate in getting low priced 
rooms. It is in this respect alone that Harvard is 
necessarily more expensive than other American 
colleges.” 

Another writes: ““My expenses have been about 
six hundred dollars per year. They will probably be 
eight hundred dollars this year. I have been very 
economical, and from my own experience think that | 
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it would be difficult for a student to get along with 
very much less.”’ 

Another writes: “I feel sure that had I been less 
extravagant, I could easily have saved from fifteen 
hundred dollars to two thousand dollars on my 
course; for during the last two years I have spent 
far less money and enjoyed myself more, than 
during the first two. Although I have not the exact 
figures at hand, I know I have not spent less than 
fifteen hundred dollars a year on the average. How- 
ever, I think I could do it all over again upon an 
allowance of one thousand dollars a year, and have 
as good a time and learn more than at present. My 
allowance now is fifteen hundred dollars a year, but 
I am afraid I am apt to exceed that amount.” 

Another: “I send the inclosed estimates, which 
are necessarily more or less incomplete, but which 
give a very good idea of the increase of expenditure 
during the four years, through the generosity of an 
almost too liberal father: Freshman Year, one thou- 
sand one hundred and twenty-six dollars; Sopho- 
more Year, one thousand six hundred and seventy 
dollars; Junior Year, one thousand six hundred and 
ninety-seven dollars; Senior Year, one thousand nine 
hundred and seventy dollars.” 

Another writes: “The expenses of my Freshman 
Year were nine hundred and eighty dollars; Sopho- 
more Year, one thousand two hundred and eighty 
dollars; Junior Year, one thousand three hundred 
dollars, and Senior Year, one thousand five hundred 
dollars. As you will see, my expenses during my 
Freshman Year were very much less than they have 
been during the last three years. This was partly 
due to the fact that I boarded at Memorial Hall, 
partly because I joined no societies, and partly be- 
cause I went into athletics. This last cause is 
more important than it would at first appear. 
When a man is in training he cannot go to parties, 
nor to the theatre; he cannot travel round to see 
the various foot-ball and base-ball games. Many 
things for which he usually spends money are denied 
him. The fact that so much of his time is taken up 
gives him less time to spend money. Perhaps you 
may think that the things he gives up do not strictly 
come under the head of a college education; but 
nevertheless they form an important part of the 
expenses of the majority of members. ... There 
is probably no place where it is so easy to make your 
expenses meet your means as it is in Cambridge; a 
man can easily make his expenses large 
he pleases.” 

Still another writes. “I came to college with the 
idea that I could live on a thousand a year, but I find 
that my total expenses have averaged fully one 
thousand five hundred and eighty dollars each year, 
and some years more.” 

The last from whom we shall quote says: “Dear 
Sir, I regret to say my college course will have cost 
me, in round figures, nine thousand dollars.”’ 

It will be seen that the opinions are as various as 
the tastes and means of those who express them, but 
they corroborate Professor Palmer in his statement 
that a boy must be an artist in economy if he hopes 
to get through Harvard on as small a sum as six 
hundred dollars a year. The cost of board in Memo- 
rial Hall is one hundred and fifty dollars a year, 
tuition fees amount to one hundred and fifty dollars 
more, and room-rent to about one hundred and fifty 
doliars, leaving on the basis of the aforesaid esti- 
mate, only one hundred and fifty dollars for inciden- 
tals, as clothing, amusements, furniture and books. 

On the other hand, however, Harvard University 
iz exceptionally well-endowed with money for dis- 
tribution in prizes, loans and scholarships, and a 
diligent and capable student may thus recover a part 
of his outlay; he may win scholarships worth three 
hundred dollars a year or more, and add still further 
to his income by “tutoring.” Over fifty thousand 
dollars is distributed in prizes, etc., annually. 

Several poor boys to whom Professor Palmer 
spoke, asking them why they came to expensive 
Harvard, replied that it was because they could not 
afford to go elsewhere. But unless a boy has excep- 
tional abilities to counterbalance his poverty, Har- 
vard is not the best place for him, and it will be 
wiser for him to choose a less pretentious college. 
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ALEXANDER WAINWRIGHT, 
——~+or—_ —— 
For the Companion. _ 


NO CHANCE. 


It was down among the Ozark Mountains, at the 
Eureka Springs in Arkansas. Word came to the 
hotel where many seekers for health or pleasure 
were staying, that a poor woman was lying deathly 
ill, entirely alone in a cabin on the outskirts of the 
town. While kind people in the hotel were making 
up a purse to send to the poor creature, a lady, 
moved by a stronger impulse of sympathy, went at 
once to see her, and offer her some more gentle ser- 
vice than money could buy. 

She found the woman in a bare one-roomed pine 
cabin, lying on a miserable bed. But through the 
open door and window came the sweet air from the 
great pine forests. The sick woman smiled as she 
saw her visitor, and heard her say she had come to 
“play nurse”’ for a little while. 

“T never had no stylish folks to *tend on me be- 
fore,’ said the invalid when she had been bathed and 
clothed in a clean gown. She lay back on her pillow 
with a happy face. “You’re awful good,” she said. 
“T sp’ose you’ve hearn tell I’ve got to die.” 

“We must all go, some day,’ replied the lady, 
evasively. 

“T know that, mom, but I’m a-goin’ soon, the town 
doctor says, and it’s a queer feelin’ to think of 
dyin’ in a strange shanty, ’thout none o’ yer own 
kin. But I ’low I’m goin’ in a purtier nighty than I 
ever hed on befo’ in my days,” she said, smoothing 
the ruffles at her wrists. 

“Perhaps you may get better,” said her visitor, 
“Or—or—is there nobody you wish me to send for?” 

“Reckon they’s nobody cain’t come. The poor- 
house folks upto Springfield paid my fare down here 
to the Springs to git me cured, but I’ve been gittin’ 
worser and worster, and here I’ve been layin’ seven 
weeks; I counted the Saturdays when the doctor 
come. They’s folks brought me a few victuals, but 
I couldn’t eat much. Here I’ve lay.” 

“And didn’t you have anything to read?” 

“I had some picture papers and I looked at the 














pictures. I cain’t fully read, you see, mom. I knows 
big A and big O when I finds ’em, but you cain’t 
seem to sense much readin’ with them.” 

“If—if you had some knitting, it might help to 
pass the time.” 

Tears filled the poor woman’s eyes. 

“Oh! mom, I’ve been hankerin’ and hankerin’ fur 
some knittin’ work. I allays sot such a heap by 
knittin’ red stockin’s fur my little girls. Seems like’s 
if I could most think I could see ’em agin if I hed 
some purty red knittin’ work, even if I couldn’t git 
to make much of a strip in a day.” 

“Where are your girls?” 

“I don’t rightly know. They got merried, and 
moved on to Arizony and them parts. I reckon 
they’d write to me if they’d lea’nt writin’. But 
they never hed no chance, but my least girl. 
She can make her name real peart. She’s up to the 
poor-house to Springfield.” 

“Your husband is dead?” 

A sensitive flush dyed the woman’s face. 

“No, Jake ain’t dead, least I never heard he wuz. 
Jake wa’n’t no great shakes fur smart when I 
merried him, but he wuz good. Why, mom, the 
preacher used to stay to our house down to the Red 
River, when we lived there, at quarterly-meetin’s 
and Jake he spoke in meetin’ twict. 

“But, bymeby, they wuz a Mormon scoundrel 
called hisself a missionary come round down thur 
and got Jake to go off to Salt Lake. I’ve not hada 
very peart time gittin’ a livin’ since, and then I got 
sick after I went up to Springfield, and then me and 
my girl Tennessee hed to go to the poor-house.” 

“Tennessee?” 

“Yes. She wuz borned in a mover-wagon when 
we wuz a movin’ up from Alabamy, while we wuz 
*bout crossin’ the Tennessee line, and so we named 
her Tennessee to remember it by. I’d kind of liked 
to go back to Alabamy. I never rightly knowed 
none of my own kin. A bunch of folks, Jake’s kin, 
kind of brung me up, and then Jake and I got 
merried and now here I be.” 

She smiled patiently up at her visitor, and again 
smoothed the ruffles at her wrists. 

“Onct a school-mom from Illinois, or some o’ them 
high-toned places, came down our way with white 


’ Providence. entice. 
FRIENDS’ SCHOOL Preriéers:.2: 
Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Students from 

18 States. All denominations. Thorough work in Eng- 
lish, Science, Classics, Music and Art. Our certificate 
admits to College. Address Augustine Jones, LL.B. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
e 40th Annual Session opens October 3, 1889. A three 
a graded course gr¢ nin Spring and Winter terms. 
tra AKA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, Philadelphia. 


PERFECTION DYE he 


for Cotton. Fast 
and Brilliant. 

Red, Blue, Yellow, Scarlet, Cardinal, 

Slate, Pea Green and Brown. Package, 10 cents. 
One om n septa o by mail. Agents wanted. 








CUSH & CO., Foxcroft, Maine. 
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HELLMUTH COLLEGE, F°s,xeoe. raion 


s Few Equals and No! Superior in * America 
Hi oad Culture, Literature, Music, Arts, 
cution, Business Course. limate cxeeptionally 
healthy. Cost moderate. Foie may enter at any time. 
For circular, address, Rev. E. N. English, M. A., Principal. 


Dress Stays 


Elastic, pliable and absolutely unbreakable. 
Sold by the yard. Ask your dealer for them. 


ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. | 


uyENTS: Rw, and its causes. Experience 

ffere iver complaint_a twin disorder. 

Constipation a zonatt of ays epsia. Food to hing taken, 
‘ood to be avoided. Mailed free to any addres 

JOHN H. MCALVIN, Lowell,Mass., 14 years City Treas. 


REELY’S 16-ct. Pant Stretcher. 
Sold Everywhere. 


Bagging at the knee positively remedied. 
(By mail 18c.} 715 Wash’n Street, Boston. 


‘ DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Endorsed by John Wanamaker, ea, = 
Geo,  W- Childs, Fron. Wp ye: nd for 
































gounds, like this ’ere. But she didn’t stay. They 
wa’n’t no money public somehow to pay her and she | 
couldn’t stay. But, mom, I’ve often been wishin’ 
we uns could hev school-moms all round down this 
away, and give our girls some chance for eddication. 
I ain’t never hed no chance.” 

Pain seized her, and she was silent during several 
moments of anguish; then the poor soul smiled 
bravely again at the lady who was stroking her hair 
and forehead. 

“I ain’t no call to talk to you so much, but I ain’t 
had much chance to talk before since I come down 
from the Springfield poor-house.” 

“I am glad to hear of your life,” said her new 
friend, gently, “and I’m going to get you the knitting- 
work to do during the time I can’t be with you. V’ll 
come every day.” 

The days were not many. The red stocking was 
not yet quite finished, when one morning, the black 
girl, who was now employed to sleep by the sick 
woman’s bed, went up to the hotel to tell the lady 
that her patient had died in the night. 

She had tried to knit during the evening before, 
and had passed away quietly with the soft wool 
pressed by one thin hand to her cheek. It seemed 
as if she were caressing the little red stocking, which 
looked like those she used to knit for her little girls, 
when her dwarfed and stunted life was still a happy 
one. M. C. 8. 





What the watch is to time the STANDARD THER- 
MOMETER is to temperature. [Ade, 
Semen = 

Barry’s Tricopherous causes a splendid crop of 

hair to grow up where before all was barren. 50c. [Adv. 
ne 

For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 

ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best 

results obtainable. Soap destroys the animal and vege- 

table parasites on the teeth, and camphor hardens the 


gums. Price, 25 cents a bottle. Sold by druggists. [Adv. | 


eencumentpieneee 

**I have suffered agony from Itching Piles, and was 
unfitted for all work. The first trial of your KALLISTON 
stopped the itching in less than a minute. I think it is 
a big thing.” JOSEPH E. FosTER, So. Lyndeboro, N. H. 
For sale by all druggists. Price, $1.00, or sent, express 
paid, on receipt of $1.25, by J. BURNETT & Co., 27 Cen- 
tral Street, Boston, Mass. (Ade. 








$5 TOSG6GA DAY at home, selling the NICKEL TIDY 
HOLDER. re and Agent’s price-list mailed for | 
10c, insilver. W. Hasselbach, Box A5l, ox A 51, Sandusky, O. 


“ALL ABOUT NEW STATE OF GANS 
Send stamp for oe of ate A SHINGTON 
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| Ay not under horses’ feet. Write Brewster | 
Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich. | 
Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress 
Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys- 
tem. ciahieeeneetete eee Quiney, lil, 
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Wanted to learn Tele raphy. 
Address, VALENTINE BROS., Janesville, Wis. 
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GRADUATES ASSISTED TO POSITIONS. 
YOUNG M ME Best _— egraph Sc 
RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 
Business. Military Drill. ee 





llth & Spring Garden Stee pm. 
% Part. 
Corks lifted out whole. 
> 715 Washington St., Boston. 
STENOGR APHY and TYPE-WRITING 
EASTMAN COLLEGE 


REELY'S CORK EXTRACTOR. 
MAR. 6 
Sold Everywhere. _ [By mail, 10c.) 
THOROUGHLY TAUGHT AT 
| Po’ keepsie, N. Y. Young men and women carefully 


prepared for amanuensis or general reporting. Business 
men sup) plea with competent assistants. Address for cat- 
alogue.t CARRINGTO GAINES, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





Think of time taken to mend ME 
Stockings. Think of money saved if the 
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HEELS never wear out. Best Kid Heel Protectors, 
The Great 
H I LL’ MANUAL, | Form Hoon: 
cari saree sales For prices ask 
Boos A ka 

0 wish to employ a few more good sal 


= a + aan mail, 25 cents; stamps. 5 pairs, $1 00. 
Form Boo! 
Standard 
nt, or write Dan! 
SSusnee, | um Standard Boo 
_Obicago, who 
-_ 0 cnewa FOUNTAIN PENS. 68.50 
Pens Repaired, 





D, 49 Leverett St., Boston, Mass. 
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Co., 103 State St., 
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‘oer * 
all the curves as well, if not better, than a 
iteher. A curve is by imparting a rotary movement 
The ial laren the hand. The 


Each. rotation than is possible by hand, eer 
come one. teen tee its work. ple and instructions, 36 cont» 
os, RW, KING, 52 BOND 8T., CLEVELAND, 0. 








How to 


opvsnaBUSINESS 
EDUCATION«eme. 


means of prestionl Correspondence instruction 
Fe given val the CHAUTAUQUA A SCHOOL of BUSI- 
Ss. , erticulare free. Addre: 

MBALL, Sec’y, Plainfield, N.J. 


A Bicycle Bargains, 


A number of second-hand and 
shop-worn machines at ex- 

” tremely low prices. 

— Catalogue & Special List Free. 

Pope Mfg. Co., 77 Franklin St., Boston. 


O77. Dollar’s worth of Music Free! We have 
issued our elegant new Descriptive Catalogue 
of ‘Steet Music and Music Books, containing full descrip- 
tions of thousands of our latest and best pablicatiogs, 
portraits of musicians and one dollar's worth o 
new music. Send us the names and addresses o Sve o or 
more of your musical friends, especially music teachers, 
| and we will mail you a copy of this new volume, — 
one dollar's worth of music, free of char; ge and posi 
paid. Address, The 8. Brainard’s Sons .» Chicago, I. 


teely’s Adjustable Pants ! 


No buttons, no buttonholes. 

Size varied 5 inches in 4% minute. 

Made in 7, the usual time. 

Put on in }¢ the usual time. 

Special chance given one tailor in 
rey jon 

715 ashington St., Boston. 


ACT LIKE MAGIC 


ON A WEAK STOMACH. 
25 Cents a Box. 


OF ALL DRUCCISTS. 
































THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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DAISY FLY KILLER. 


Kills ’em by the Million. 


Neat, Clean & Ornamental. 


Groat success last season. 
Sold by the trade generally, 
or send 2% cts. for sample 


MOORE & KIBLER, 
320 and 322 Broadway, N. Y. 


ABRSLESS HOOKS. All —— 10. Made 
of music wire. No spit out. 
trouble 7; bay bite. 7 sam ples, 


2c. No. 5, 30c. per d post- 
‘one g sie "hss Hoo ks, Tres 


gor. 













50c.; trout flies, 75c. doz. best; 75 ft. bretges linen line, 
25c. post-paid. Chinese grass Tine. tt., reel, 
35c. post-paid. Free list of Cutlery and Fishing Tackle. 


MAHER & GROSH, 44 S St., Toledo, Ohio. 


“IMPROVED ENGLE °c sau: 
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t2 One Gu 
50 Buck Shot, propel, 
ENCLE SPRING GUN CO., 


Seamless Stockinet - Shield 





WARRANTED 
WATERPROOF 
and ODORLESS. 
SAVES YOUR DRESS. 
Mate under F 8. Feats, 
Nov. 1888, March 5, 1889, 
Pat. in ngland and France. 


If your dealer does not keep 
them send 25 cents for a pair. 


Columbia Rubber Co., Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 








A package to make 5 gallons 


DR. SWETT’S 
ROOT BEER, 


25 cents. By mail, 31 cents. 4 packages, 
$1.00, prepaid. Composed of Sarsaparilla, 
Life of Man, Juniper, etc.. etc. An agree- 
able drink, while acting gently and bene- 
ficially on the stomach, liver and kidneys. 
245 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston, Mass. 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


—FOR—— 

AND CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 

— ws BEWARE ¢ OF IMITATIONS. 


SPECIAL. _ 


Send for Catalogue (free) explaining our 
entire line of MENS FURNISHINGS, also 
containing rules for self-measurement of our 
well-known shirts to measure. Six for $9.00, 
express paid. The very best that can be pro- 
duced at any price. 

Money cheerfully refunded for ad pur- 
chases not satisfactory. 


ANATHAN & CO., 


305 Broadway and 32 E. 14th St., New York. 
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BEAUTYor POLISH» 
SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS, 
DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS, UNEQUALLED. | 
No OpoR WHEN HEATED. 























existence. Cost of learning low. Particulars free. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 54th Year. Senpenes 
MELLO! HELLO! HELLO!! 


‘ou want a Hammock that al not pull doy the | 


BUT ONS? If so, read the advertisement in this 
Ba moo 27th and July uth, ¢ the BAY STATE 


K CO., Nort eymouth, Mass. 
TH HE WEE 
of any date A readily OF ne by referring to the 
WASHINGTON ALMANAC for 2100 years. This book 
contains com yA and reliable calendars for every year 
from B. C. to A. D. 2055. 15 cents by mail: 
FISHER & CO., 19 Park Place, 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. 40"cents per on 


Waste Sewing Silk, black or assorted colors, 15 cents 
~~ oz. Mailed to any address by the manufacturers of 
he celebrated Eureka Sport Silks, Art Embroider mg 

Knitting Silks. Eureka Silk Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass 


!@ New Book Now Re ody. 
FRANCES E. WILLARD Glimpses of itt 
Years. Autobio, ra hy and ane Mistery of Wer 6,000 
sold before issu: 100; 000 guaranteed. bay eee, for 
Solicitors. For liberal’ terms and territory, address, 
H. J. SMITH & CO., Phila. Agents Wanted. 
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LARGE BOTTLE 








RuBifoam. 


FOR THE TEETH. 
DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


PREPARED ano GUARANTEED apy E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lower, Mass. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED HOYT’S CERMAN COLOGNE. 


S, PRICE 25 CENTS. ALL DRUGGISTS. 


i Sample Vial of Rubifoam MAILED FREE to Any Address. 





JULY 4, 1889. 





"HAVE A REAL 


BICYCLE! 


The Victor Junior is the 
best built, best finished and in 
every way the finest boy’s 
bicycle made. The prices ee 
not high either 

Send for catalogue and 
learn all about it. 


Overman Wheel Co., Makers, 


Boston, Mass. 








Zapegh NEW COUNTRY! 


In the ine, Soden, Hemloc 







mostly on time. 
Company pays cash for cordwood. For maps 
and information address LAND DEPART. 
M NT, ‘*S00”’ Bailway, Minneapolis, Minn. 








THIS LABEL IS ON THE BEST RIBBON MADE. 


YOUR ADDRESS posta caro 


Mailed to us, brings a promptly 30 samples of 
cloth, guaranteed elt. -measurement blanks, whereby 
you can have your ‘yo 4 cut to order and sent to 
any express or P.O. Pants, $3 to $5. Suits, $13.25 to $21. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 
11 to 17 Eliot St., or 18 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Or call at our nearest BRANCH STORE:—285 
Broadwa » New, York; oss Pennsylvania Ave., 
Washin ms St., Ch cago, Til.; 
Burnsi Bani yh, Wersentes, 

more House Springfield, Mass. ; 
St., Lynn, Mass.; 1 3 Westhiinster st Prov, 
idence, R.1I.; Old Register Building, New 
Haven, Conn. 


SHOULDER BRACES FREE. 
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Our regular price for these shoulder braces is seventy- 
five cents per pair. We will mail one pair free and 
postage paid to every subscriber to 


The Mme. Demorest Illustrated 
Monthly Fashion Journal, 


subscription to which is 50 cts. per year. Send us 50 cts. 

and mention YOUTH’s COMPANION, and we will send 

the braces at once, and make you a subscriber for one 
year. The Journal contains 36 pages, beautifully illus- 
rated, covering every possible field of Fashions, fancy 

work, home decoration, cooking, — &c. Address, 

morest . Foebs on Sewing Machine Co., 
17 E. 14th St., New York City. 
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Leer Refined 


From the oorming Rite COIDERELLA in the 


BOSTON THEATRE, Oct. 4, 1888. 
Ben Levy, Esq., 34 West St. 
ie all my travels I have always endeavored to find 
your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must 
ey say that it is the best Powder in the market. 
I have used it for the past 10 years, and can  cately ad- 
vise all ladies to use no other. mncorely you 
GUERITE FISH. 
THE LABLACHE FACE FE POWDER is the purest 
and only perfect toilet preparation in use. It purifies 
and beautifies the complexion. Mailed to any address 
on receipt of 2-cent stamps. BEN LEVY & CO., 
French ‘erfumers, é 34 West Street, Boston, Mass. 


H. W. JOHNS’ 


LIQUID COAGH COLORS. 


PREPARED READY FOR USE. 


For painting Carriages, Wagons, Carte, Farm 
implements, Chairs, Furniture and for general 
household purposes. One coat, only necessary. 
Dries with a hard, firm gloss, and does not 
require to be varnished. 


Send for Sample Shades and Price List. 
H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
4. W. Johns’ Liquid Paints, Colors in Oil, 
Varnishes, Asbestos Roofing, Steam- 
Pipe and Boiler Coverings, etc. 


87 MAIDEN NEW YORE. 








CNICACO. PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON. LONDOM 
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